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CHAPTER I. 

Bravtirvt Edith Bryant! Bewitching, coquet- 
tish Edith! How with my unskilful pencil shall 
I ever be able to give even a faint idea of her 
graceful loveliness? Wild as an untamed gazelle, 
and light of heart as the tuneful wood-bird, was 
the joyous Edith at seventeen. Never had sor- 
row dimmed the lustrous radiance of her large, 
blue eyes, and all unconsciously had she glided 
into womanhood, without dreaming of grief or 
care—those phantom forms which ever shadow, 
and too often walk side by side with woman in 
her pathway. 

At fifteen had come Edith’s first heart sorrow. 
The father who had loved her with such devoted 
fondness—who had gratified her every wish— 
who had heretofore so tenderly guarded and 
guided her footsteps, was suddenly taken from 
her. For more than a year Edith refused to 
leave her mother, to participate with her com- 
panions in any amusement, but at leng#h yielding 
to their persuasions, and to her mothe™s wishes, 
she promised to accompany them upon a pro- 
posed pic-nic the ensuing week. 

The day arrived—a gloriously beautiful day 
in June, and Edith, light of heart as in the days 
agone, flung her arms around her mother’s neck, 
and whispered her fond farewell. The place 
selected was one of the most beautiful upon the 
banks of the Schuylkill. From the river’s brink 
a smooth, green lawn spread upward, until it 
reached the marble colonnade of an elegant man- 
sion, deserted by its owner on account of the 
unhealthiness of the situation at some seasons 
of the year. Beyond the house a dark green 
forest swept around the hill-side—and in the 
grounds between were latticed arbors, clasped 
by swaying vines; and beside the walks were 
odorous shrubs, and choice flowers; and from 
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amidst them all came the musical plashes of 
falling fountains, mingling with the prolonged 
warblings of the wild wood-birds. 

Edith was delighted with everything she saw. 
She glided in and out amidst the shrubbery, 
singing with the birds, and laughing with the 
fountains, and at length wearied, sat down upon 
a garden seat within an arbor. How beautiful 
she looked there, with her thick curls almost 
shadowing her face, and that swan-like curve of 
her neck! No wonder that Horace Russell stood 
motionless, concealed amidst the shrubbery, to 
gaze upon such a divinity? 

A merry group of laughing girls, suddenly 
emerging from a winding path, stood in front 
of the arbor. 

‘“‘Here’s Edith,” cried one, ‘‘oh, you good- 
for-nothing truant! how dare you frighten us 
all so?—for a full hour we have seen nothing 
of you,” 

«You look exceedingly frightened, all of you,” 
said Edith, laughing. 

‘sHere’s Mr. Russell,” said another, as he 
welcomed and joined the group—‘‘ Miss Bryant, 
Mr. Russell.” 

‘‘Now for another conquest, Edith—Mr. Rus- 
sell is a most famous woman-hater, and I’m going 
to leave him to your tender mercies,” whispered 
the mischievous Kate Connell; ‘his heart is 
already half gone, for he stood watching you 
through the shrubbery like a draperied statue.” 

The least bit of a smile curled Edith’s proud 
lips as Horace Russell left the group and joined 
her. Through the arching wood-paths they wan- 
dered together. Side by side upon the mossy 
banks of the forest rivulet they sat, and Edith 
rattled on in her own wild way, while her com- 
panion listened with lover-like attention. 

Meanwhile some of those who had left Edith 
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and Horace in the arbor, had joined the rest of 
the party in the large saloon, where they were 
preparing for dancing. 

““Mr. Russell is fairly in love—guess with 
whom,” said Kate Connell, as she danced up to 
a group near one of the windows which looked 
out upon the colonnade. 

‘Not with you—I am sure of that,” answered 
her brother Harry, while at the same time his 
eyes wandered with an eager gaze over the room. 

«And not Edith Bryant, I hope,’ say your 
eyes as plainly as eyes can speak, brother mine,” 
replied the roguish girl—*“ but, nevertheless, i¢ is 
Edith—now, who has a rival?’ 

“The very one to suit his fastidious taste,” said 
Edward Vanlyn, a young theological student; ‘I 
should not be surprised if I should have the plea- 
sure of marrying them sometime—eh, Harry?” 

‘‘He would rather marry her himself, I’m 
thinking,” chimed in Kate again. The music 
struck up a waltz. Kate seized her tgother, 
and in a moment more was rapidly whirling 
around the room with the rest of the company. 
The inviting sounds penetrated the leafy retreat 
where Horace and Edith were sitting, and they 
hastily retraced their steps and joined the dan- 
cers. 

‘I don’t believe Russell ever waltzed as much 
with a lady before in his life,”” whispered Vanlyn 
to Kate. ‘You know he is terribly afraid of 
ladies, and fancies that every one that smiles 
upon him has designs upon his heart—his purse, 
I should say.” 

«Well, is-he really very rich?” 

** About twenty thousand a year.” 

“Is it possible! I did not suppose he had so 
much. I wish Edith would. fancy him; but see 
how indifferently she receives all his attentions.” 

Quadrille followed quadrille, and still Horace 
Russell lingered by Edith’s side. Harry Connell 
was absent-minded and dull, and thought it the 
most stupid pic-nic he ever was on; while Kate 
and Edward Vanlyn voted it the most delight- 
ful. 

Adjoining the room where they were dancing, 
was one which still remained partly furnished. 
The large mirrors paneled in the walls reflected 
the graceful forms of the few who were standing 
in the centre. 

“Oh, this is a delightful room,” said Edith; 
‘‘now if there were only lace curtains to those 
lofty windows—paintings scattered over the walls 
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The whisper had been overheard, and Vanlyn 
again spoke— 

‘‘Mr. Russell, you had better ask that ques- 
tien.” 


“Come, Mr. Russell, do,” said Kate, ‘it would . 


be so delightful to say I had overheard an offer.” 

Thus bantered, Horace Russell — to Edith 
and laughingly said— 

‘Miss Bryant, if I will purchase this place, 
will you come and be my singing-bird?” 

“Oh, most assuredly I will—wouldn’t it be 
delightful to warble all day through such rooms 
as these?” 

‘*¢ Accepted, ’pon my honor! who would have 
believed it—I congratulate you, Russell; and 
now here you are, all dressed in white, suppose 
we haye a wedding!” said Vanlyn. 

“‘ Agreed; that will be delightful,” cried Kate. 

“This is folly—don’t carry the joke any 
further,” said Harry Connell. 

“Its no joke—its up and down, righty-dighty 
earnest; isn’t it, Edward?” laughed Kate, ‘and 
I’ll be bridesmaid; and let me see, who’ll be 
the other, Edith?—here, aaa you stand with 
Helen Ayre.” 

“I do not wish to have anything to do with 
this,” he answered, moodily. 

**Now don’t get jealous—we are only in fun: 
come take your place.” 

The party was soon arranged. Edward Vanlyn 
stood in front of the pretended bride and groom, 
commencing in solemn tones the marriage cere- 
mony. The young men who had gathered around 
laughed as they saw Russell’s uneasiness, when 
he answered “I will,” and whispered amongst 
themselves that Edith would say, ‘I will not,” 
but to the surprise of all, she continued the joke 
to the last. 

‘‘What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder—salute your bride,” were the con- 
cluding werds of Vanlyn. 

Russel turned, but Edith glided away from 
him with a musical laugh, and escaped into the 
saloon. Her companions followed. 

‘Oh, Edith!” said Helen Ayre, ‘‘I am all in a 
tremble, and I can hardly crush the tears back, 
it seems so like a real bridal.” 

“And so it is a real bridal,” said Edward 
Vanlyn—‘‘you do not suppose I would make a 
jest of my sacred office?” 

‘You are jesting now,” said one. 

“No, I am not; I knew it would be a match 


—elegant furniture tastefully arranged, I would § {some time or other, and I was afraid I should 


not desire any spot more beautiful.” 
‘Mr. Russell had better purchase the place, it / 
suits you so well, Miss Bryant,” said Vanlyn. 


‘ i lose the fee if I did not embrace the opportunity. 


I expect a hundred dollars at least.” 
A sudden gloom spread over the before joyous 


‘*Would you come and live with him here if he ; party. 
“You have been nicely trapped,” whispered 
some one in Russell’s ear; ‘‘ Vanlyn is a cousin 


would?” whispered Kate, looking archly in her 


face. 
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of hers, and I’ve no doubt it was all planned 
before.” 

Russell grew pallid—he staggered and leaned 
for support against the window casement, Van- 
lyn approached him— 

‘What is the matter, Russell—are you sick?” 

“No, nothing!—you theological students are 
not privileged to marry, are you?” 

“No, not generally; but djdn’t you know that 
I took orders about a month ago?” 

Russell started nervously forward—and Harry 
Connell, who had been standing near, said to 
himself as he turned away, ‘I would give worlds 
if I was in that fellow’s place.” 

It was a relief,to all when the proposition was 
made to return home. Russell could not be per- 
suaded, to take a seat in the same carriage with 
Edith. She was surprised that he did not join 
their party, but when Vanlyn explained his pecu- 
liarities, she at first felt indignant—then in a 
spirit of mischief called out, at the suggestion of 
one of them, 

‘‘Good-night, dear, take good care of yourself 
—TI am sorry there is not room for you here.” 

Now the next day found Horace Russell in the 
office of one of the most eminent lawyers in the 
city. It was fully proved to him that the mar- 
riage was legal, and with a troubled brow and a 
heavy heart, he retraced his steps to his elegant 
apartments. ; 

Covering his face with his hands, he threw 
himself upon a fauteiul, and mentally reviewed 
the scenes of the day before. He called to 
memory every look, every smile which could 

ybear against Edith. ‘< 

“It was a plot! an infamous plot!’ he ex- 
claimed, springing to his feet—‘‘she would not 
have stood beside a stranger, and allowed such 
@ ceremony even in jest, had she not dreamed } 
of diamonds and jewels, and all the baubles a 
woman loves; but I will escape from,her yet.” 

Meanwhile Harry Connell, who haf overheard 
Vanlyn tell Russell that he had taken orders, 
called at Mrs. Bryant’s, and was admitted into 
the charming little boudoir, where Edith passed 
her mornings when in. 

The soft light falling through the curtains of 
rose colored silk, lit her pure complexion with a 
beautiful glow, and Harry thought her more ex- 
quisitely lovely than ever, as she rose to welcome 
him. 

‘¢T must call you Mrs. Russell now, Edith,” he 
said, ‘‘it will seem very strange.” 

‘Why, Harry, how foolishly you talk—I would 
not be Mrs. Russell for all the world.” 

‘* But, Edith, you are.” 

‘But, Sir Harry, I am not, and if you do not 
wish to quarrel, do not insylt me in that way. 
Mr. Russell is a delightful partner in a dance, } 
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but in other respects anything but agreeable to 
me.” 

‘*Edith, I am in solemn earnest when I tell 
you that if he chooses he can claim you, and you 
might be compelled by law to live with him.” 

She grew pale with affright as she clasped her 
hands, and bent toward him, saying— 

“Oh! Harry, do not frighten me so—it cannot 
be: Edward would never have done this—he 
surely would not.” 

‘In his thoughtless levity, Edith, perhaps he 
forgot that the marriage would be a legal one, 


but his thoughtlessness does not excuse him.” 


“If you knew, why did you not interfere?” 

I did not know at the time that Vanlyn had 
taken orders; and even as it was, I was momen- 
tarily expecting him to stop.” 

Poor Edith was now in trouble. She flew to 
her mother the moment that Harry left, and told 
her all, Mrs, Bryant was equally alarmed, and 
sent for her lawyer to consult with him upon the 
subject. His opinion agreed with those already 
expressed. 

Edith’s fears, however, for a time were vain. 
Russell was widening the distance between them 
with all the speed which rail-cars and steamboats 
could accomplish. The affair came at last to be 
considered a joke, and Edith laughed at her own 
fears. 





CHAPTER II. 

Two years have passed, and Edith has long 
since found it impossible to reciprocate the love 
which Harry Connell eloquently plead; but there 
is another voice whose tones are music to her 
ears—another face whose smile is sunshine to 
her heart. 

' Arthur Algernon—the seeming proud, cold- 
hearted Englishman has wooed Edith to his beau- 
tiful home—the home which he has so luxuriously 
furnished; and there Edith reigns, the all but 
worshipped queen of his heart. 

Her jewel-cases he has loaded with diamonds 
and pearls, and every beautiful thing which he 
could imagine would please and gratify her taste, 
but of all the regal jewels which Edith wears her 
husband prizes most the meek and gentle spirit 
of his loving wife. We did not know how strong 
a power love possessed to subdue and chasten 
the wild, untamed emotions of the heart, until 
Edith learned us the beautiful lesson. 

Edith was but nineteen when Arthur clasping 
her pallid hand in his, bent beside her all-but 
lifeless form to kiss the brow of his first born. 
Tears. dropped like rain from his eyes upon the 
snowy pillow, as a voiceless prayer arose from 
his heart, that she, his tenderly beloved Edith, 
might not be taken from him. 

Day after day: night after night with unceasing 
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vigilance did he sit beside her couch, watching 
‘with eager hope the faint rose-tinge which began 
to steal over her transparent cheéks. At length, 
when pillowed in an easy-chair, she was able to 
sit up, and hold in her arms for a few moments the 
baby boy, whom she bent over with such doting 
fondness, Arthur was nearly wild with joy. . 
“Oh, Edith, my darling! thank God that you 
were spared to me, for life to me would have 
been worse than death without you. Ask of me 
what you will, there is not a thing under heaven 


T would not do for you, who have periled so much. 


for me.” 

She remembered that promise in after days, 
when a trouble which she had never anticipated 
came like a blight upon her. 

Edith’s walks and rides were regumed, and at 
length she so far recovered her strength as to ven- 
ture to accept an invitation to a bridal company. 
Beautiful! radiantly beautiful looked Edith, as 
gliding amongst the guests, she advanced to con- 
gratulate the bride. Suddenly she paused, and 
tremblingly clung to her husband’s arm—*oh, 
Arthur! take me away! take me away!” she 
cried. His eyes followed those of his wife, and 
rested upon the troubled countenance of a stran- 
ger, who was looking reproachfully and steadily 
at Edith. 

“Was it possible that his Edith had ever 
loved before ?—if not, why this emotion?” This 
thought sped with lightning-like rapidity through 
his mind, and conducting his wife to a seat, he 
hastily left her. 

It was Horace Russell whom Edith had seen; 
and the memory of all the unpleasant feelings 
which had followed the pic-nic, rushed through 
her mind at once. She knew it was but a jest, 
yet the strange expression upon his face annoyed 
her; and weakened by previous illness, she lost 
her presence of mind. 

The first that Edith knew after her husband 
left her, was that Mr. Russell was standing be- 
side her. 

‘IT have been a wanderer for three years,” 
said he, ‘haunted by one memory, and have re- 
turned to find that you have considered our un- 
fortunate marriage as a jest.” 

‘*Do not speak so loud, I beg of you,” gasped 
Edith. 

‘You cannot imagine how bitterly I feel to- 
ward those who have caused me all this unhap- 
piness,” commenced Russell, in a lower tone, 
‘‘and I——” he stopped suddenly, for Edith, 
with a half-suppressed scream, fell backward. 
She had seen her husband’s face reflected from 
behind her, in the large mirror opposite, and in 
the eyes were an expression which she had never 
seen before. As she met his gaze in the glass, 
he turned from her with a scornful, withering 
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look. It sped like an arrow to Edith’s heart; 
and she fell lifeless against the cushions of the 
lounge. é 

They bore her from the crowded room—they 
bathed her marble brow and lips until she opened 
her eyes, and looked wildly around her. 

‘*Oh! Arthur, take me home,” was ell she said, 
but in vain they looked for Mr. Algernon—he 
was not to be found. 

Her carriage was waiting at the door; and 
Kate Connell, now Mrs. Vanlyn, accompanied her 
home. At Edith’s urgent request they returned 
immediately to the party. : 

Edith went to her dressing-room, and despatch- 
ing her maid to her own chamber, she threw her- 
self upon her couch, weeping the first tears of 
bitterness she had known since her bridal. 

She saw at a glance how her husband might 
construe the remarks he had overheard, ‘‘but, 
oh!” she sobbed, ‘‘how could he turn so sneer- 
ingly from me without asking an explanation?” 

The hours passed on—and still she watched in 
vain. Weary, weak, and sick, she at length un- 
robed herself. Grieved to the soul at the want 
of confidence which her husband showed, and 
almost wild with impatience at his long delay, 
she sat upon the side of her low couch—ever and 
anon looking wistfully toward the French clock 
on the mantel, and her small feet beating ner- 
vously upon the soft carpeting of the floor. At 
last, slowly swinging upon its hinges, the hall- 
door opened; cautiously she heard Arthur ascend 
the staircase, and pass into the room on the 
opposite side of the hall, which he had used 
during her illness. 
upon the floor as she rapidly crossed the wide 
hall, and tried the door of the apartment, it was 
locked. mo 

‘¢Open the door for me, Arthur—I have some- 
thing to tell you, darling.” There was no an- 
swer, and on trembling hands she beat upon 
the panels: 

‘For God’s sake, let me alone,” cried a hoarse 
voice, which she could hardly recognize as that 
of her husband. 

Hurriedly Edith passed down the hall, and 
entered the room back, where the nurse and 
child were sleeping. Her light steps did not 
arouse them, and turning the key of a door in 
one side of the apartment, she stepped into her 
husband’s presence. He hastily pushed some- 
thing which he held in his hand into a half 
opened drawer, but not so hastily but that Edith’s 
whole frame trembled, for her quick eyes recog- 
nized the silver mountings of his pistols. 

She forgot the indignation with which she 
was to meet him; the reproaches upon her 
lips died away, and terrified she clung to him, 
saying—‘‘oh, Arthur! Arthur!” It was all she 


Wildly she threw her watch’ 
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could say, her tongue-seemed palsied. He un- 
wound her arms from about him as easily as he 
would the frail tendrils of a vine from its sup- 
porting stalk, and turned to leave the room. 

‘Arthur! listen to me!” she called after him. 

“No, I will not listen to one word of self-de- 
fence. I should only despise you more.” His 
hand was upon the door—again she clung to kim 
—her beautiful face turned up beseechingly to 
his, and the auburn hair creeping in waves from 
beneath her coif. He spurned her from him 
rudely—a strange light flashed from his eyes as 
they raved about the room. 

“Do not touch me again—God only knows 
what I shall do to you, if you persist.” A cold 
‘shudder swept through Edith’s veins, as in that 
glance she comprehended his meaning. Words 
rushed in torrents to her lips. 

“Oh, Arthur! it would only be a more mer- 
ciful death, for: I am dying now—I.am sure my 
heart is breaking!—don’t leave me! listen but 
one moment. A few months ago you promised 
to grant me any request. Stop, Arthur—I claim 
the fulfilment of that promise. All I ask is, that 
you will listen to me—then if you think me to 
blame, I promise never to trouble you again. 
Let me close the door—there sit down here, I 
will not touch you. I will sit upon the carpet 
by your feet. Oh! my husband, press’your hand 
upon my temples, and see how they throb and 
burn, and pity your poor wife—your true and 
loving wife. Arthur, you could not have thought 
that the words of that man were real! you could 

_not 80 have mistrusted me who have slept so in- 
‘nocently beside you! You could not think that 
Edith—your worshipping Edith, would have de- 
ceived you!—oh! tell me so, darling!” 

Sternly and steadily did Arthur Algernon gaze 
into these upturned eyes; in their.clear depths 
he read nothing but purity and love. His heart 
smote him as he re-called all her tenderness; but 
then came with overpowering force the memory 
of those few words he had overheard—the ‘en- 
treating tones of his wife’s voice as she implored 
the stranger to speak lower. Again his face 
was shadowed with its stern expression as he 
answered. 

‘Explain it to me if you can, Edith. God 
knows how gladly I would believe you. The 
thought of your having deceived me has come to 
me like a thunder crash in a clear and cloudless 
summer day, and every energy seems withered— 
every hope of the future blasted. It is too ter- 
rible for belief, and yet how can Idoubt? When 
but a boy in years, I was bitterly deceived—led 
on to love another almost to the altar—when she 
calmly turned from me, and gave her hand to 
one who boasted a title, I learned to despise 
her, and yet I led an unsocial—a distrustful life, 





until tie after tie was broken in my native land. 
Then, alone in the world, I left my country. I 
came here, Edith, and met with you. For the 
first time I saw how trivial—how boyish had 
been my fancy for my early love, and at the same 
glance I saw how entirely was my whole heart— 
my whole: being centered in you. I told you all 
—I concealed nothing. I was so wrapped in 
your love—so trustful of your innocence that I 
forgot. to doubt. I believed you when solemnly 
before the altar, you said that you knew no just 
eause why we should not be united. You have 
since told me over and over again that I was 
your first—your only love. Oh! Edith! judge 
of my agony when I saw your embarrassment at 
meeting that stranger!—judge how with tenfold 
force the distrustfulness and unhappiness of my 
youth overwhelmed me, when I heard him claim 
you as his, through a private marriage, years 
ago. Oh, Edith! Edith! my once fondly loved 
wife, what explanation can do away with that 
memory?. What contrition can atone for the 
horrible deception of the past? You have laid 
us both open-to the laws of this land by your 
concealment; but the fear of that disgrace is as 
nothing to the whirlpool of misplaced affection 
which rages within my bosom. There is but 
one course for us, Edith,” he paused—there 
was something in the glassy, fixed expression 
of Edith’s eyes which startled him. She had 
shown no emotion since he had first begun to 
speak. 

‘Edith; do you hear me?” he questioned. 
She did rt answer. He lifted her hand—it 
was cold, and the fingers were bent rigidly in— 
the ends of the nails buried in the palms: in vain 
he endeavored to force them open—he lifted 
her from the floor. Her limbs were so rigid he 
found it all but impossible to straighten them as 
he laid her upon the couch. Fearfully alarmed, 
he awoke the nurse, and left her in charge as he 
hastened for a physician. When they returned 
together, Arthur glanced toward the bed, where, 
like a marble statue, rested his once fondly 
cherished wife—as beautiful and as cold. The 
physician sought-in vain to find some pulsation, 
while Arthur paced the room, muttering inco- 
herently to himself. 

At length he turned toward the physician, his 
eyes gleaming wildly, ‘‘what name shall we put 
upon the tomb-stone, doctor—Mrs. Algernon or 
Mrs. Russell? Ha, doctor, you look surprised, 
but I asked his name last night—they told me it 
was Russell; and they laughed maliciously as 
they asked me if my wife had not told me about 
him. Ah, doctor, we’ll have two tomb-stones— 
I’ve got my pistols already—don’t tell any one, 
and I’ll make over my money to you; order 
two graves, and two tomb-stones, and we’ll be 
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buried together—he wont quarrel with a dead 
man about his wife, and I can’t live without 
Edith—my Edith,” and throwing himself on a 
couch beside her, he sobbed like a child. 

The physician sent one of the servants im- 
mediately for a leecher, and in the meanwhile 
attempted to remove Edith’s lifeless body, but 
Arthur only raved the more at each attempt. 
After leeching and eopious bleeding he became 
more calm, and under the influence of narcotics 
at length slept. 

Meanwhile Edith had been borne to her own 
room, and in removing her the nurse was startled 
by a short sigh, which was followed quickly by a 
heavier respiration. They immediately applied 
volatile salts to her nostrils, and sprinkled her 
face with vinegar and water, while the nurse 
hastened to prepare blisters for the feet. About 
this time Mrs. Bryant, who had been sent for, 
arrived—Edith’s eyes, when first they opened, 
rested upon her. 

“Oh! mother, dearest, where is Arthur?—tell 
me he has not left me.” 

The physician answered—‘‘your husband is 
near you, my child, but you must not talk— 
your life depends upon perfect quiet.” 

‘‘But tell me first, has anything happened ?— 
oh, I remember all. Mother, go quick to Arthur 
and tell him all about that terrible jest—you 
know what I mean, mother—that pic-nic, where 
they persuaded me to be married in fun—oh, 
tell him that I had never seen Mr. Russell before 
—that I have never seen him since, until last 
evening. Mother, I am in earnest—alo go and 
tell him. He overheard something which Mr. 
Russell said to me about the marriage, and it is 
this which has caused all this wretchedness.* 

Several times had the physician essayed to 
prevent her speaking; but she would be heard— 
and now he understood all—Edith’s cataleptic 
state and Arthur’s ravings. He assured his 
patient that he would explain everything. 

Dr. Winters left the room—he found Mr. 
Algernon sitting up in his bed, and looking 
wildly about him. . 

‘‘Where.is my wife, doctor? I have had a 
strange—a terrible dream.” 

‘‘She has quite recovered, I trust,” said Dr. 
Winters. 

“Thank God,” said Arthur, falling back on 
his pillow, ‘‘I dreamed I had killed her.” 

‘‘She had a slight cataleptic attack, brought 





on, I presume, by suddenly meeting a person 
for whom she has always entertained a great 
dislike—a Mr. Russell, whom she once met on 
@ pic-nic, and'to whom she was married in jest 
by your friend, Vanlyn. She was afterward told 
that the marriage was legal, and she suffered a 
great deal of anxiety at the time, fearing he 
might claim her, but he was as much frightened 
as herself, and ‘he left the place suddenly. To 
her great relief, Vanlyn then acknowledged that 
he had hoaxed them all, by asking Russell if he 
knew that he had taken orders.” 

Arthur buried his face in the pillow—with the 
wild tide of joy which rushed through his soul 
were mingled conflicting emotions. 


‘Doctor, I can never forgive myself,” he sob- 


bed—*I do not deserve my angel wife. Go to 
her, I beg of you, and entreat her to see me—I 
have much to confess—much to explain.” 

‘¢She will need no entreaties, I can assure you, 
but I shall be obliged to forbid your meeting her 
to-day, for any sudden or violent emotion might 
produce a relapse. You need rest also, my friend, 
for you seem very feverish.” 

After administering a composing draught to 
Arthur, Dr. Winters returned to Edith’s apart- 
ment, to quiet her with the assurances of her 
husband’s love. 

A few weeks afterward, in Edith’s pleasant 
drawing-rooms, a small company of fifteen or 
twenty were gathered. Among them were several 
of those who had accompanied her upon the un- 
fortunate pic-nic. 

«So Russell has been in the city,” said one. 

‘Yes, and when he saw how much more beau- 
tiful than ever Edith had grown, he was vexed 
beyond endurance because he did not woo her, 
when the advantage was all on his side,” an- 
swered Mrs, Vanlyn. ‘Do you know,” she said, 
turning to Edith, ‘‘that Harry never undeceived 
him about his having taken orders until this time 
of his being here, and poor Russell has not dared 
to pay attentions to any lady, for fear you would 
pounce down upon him. He really thought it 
was a bona fide marriage all the time.” 

Kate wondered that Edith did not smile—but 
the subject had become too serious a one for her 
to laugh about. None of them ever knew how 
she had suffered for that day’s thoughtlessness. 
Long since has she felt repaid by her husband’s 
devoted fondness, and she well knows that never 
again will he doubt her truth and love. 





DEATH. 


Wuar is death? 
A parted breath— 

The Scriptures say— 
The soaring of the soul away, 


From out its cumbrous load of clay, 
To live for aye, 
In endless night or perfect day. 
, : R. COE, JR. 














“IT’S BUT A LITTLE MORE.” 





BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





Lucy Vituers, at eighteen, was the most 
beautiful girl of her set. Her parents were in 
moderate circumstances, but had educated her 
expensively, so that she was fitted by her accom- 
plishments not less than her loveliness to move 
in the most refined circles. She might have 
married more than one wealthy admirer, if she 
had desired; but her affections were early fixed 
on Arthur Marsfield; and she had too much 
heart to sacrifice herself for mere lucre, 

Arthur was not rich, though he was in a good 
business; and, for a young merchant, considered 
well off. But his usual prudence in money mat- 
ters was laid aside whenever her gratification 
was in question; and Lucy unfortunately was 
less considerate than she should have been. She 
had expensive tastes, and it was her weakness to 
gratify them. 

The young couple, on their return from the 
bridal tour, began to loek out for a house. 
Several neat and commodious dwellings were 
pointed out to them, in bye-streets; but Lucy 
would. hear to none of them; she had set her 
heart on a house in a fashionable quarter; and 
@ tenement was finally selected there. 

It is nearly as large as those we were looking 
at up town,” she said, to her husband, ‘‘and so 
much nearer your store. Besides it’s far more 
genteel to live here than there: and then the 
rent is but a little more.” 

So the house was taken, and the furniture 
bought. Here Lucy’s expensive tastes again 
infringed on her husband’s purse. Arthur had 
set aside a certain sum, which he thought he 
could spare from his business, for the purpose 
of buying the furniture, resolving not to exceed 
it; and Lucy had praised the prudence of the 
measure. But when she become interested in 
purchasing, she speedily forgot this. 

“Oh! Arthur, what a beautiful Wilton,” she 
exclaimed, as they stood in Orne’s carpet store. 
‘How much prettier the patterns come in the 
Wilton than in the Brussels: and then they tell 
me the Wilton wears twice as long as the Brus- 
sels. True, the price is higher, but not much: 
and after all, it’s but a little more.” 

So the Wilton was purchased, instead of the 
Brussels. It was the same way with other 
things. Arthur had intended to be content with 
hair-cloth chairs and sofas; but Lucy. saw some 
damask covered ones at Volmar’s, which were 





far prettier, and in cost, as she said, were only 
a little more. The other cabinet furniture was 
bought on the same scale. At Henkel’s, to 
which Lucy went last, there were some superb 
bedsteads, more elegant than any she had yet 
seen, and she could not resist buying them. In 
short, when Arthur came to sum up his accounts, 
thinking he had only exceeded his estimate by 
a hundred dollars or two, he found to his dismay 
that he had spent twice as much as he intended. 
A little more in every instance had actually 
doubled the aggregate. 

Once fairly established in the new house, Lucy 
resolved on giving a party; and Arthur approved 
of the suggestion. 

‘*It will, in part, return the civilities we have 
received,” he said. ‘I hate to be under obliga- 
tions. However, love, we must not be too grand 
in it, but study economy a little.” Arthur still 
winced under the outlay of the furnishing. 

That evening, when the sofa was wheeled be- 
fore the grate, and the gas lighted after tea, Lucy 
began to plan her party. 

“I have been looking about town to-day,” she 
said, ‘‘inquiring the price of various articles; and 
I find, by going to Parkinson, and giving him 
a general order, [ can save myself all trouble; 
while the cost will be but a little more.” 

Arthur approved of this suggestion. He did 
not wish to see his wife worried with anything, 
on the day of the party, for that would affect her 
looks: so the order was given to Parkinson. 

“And what will you wear, Lucy? Your blue 
silk becomes you, but it is a little out of style: 
they wear dresses cut higher inthe neck, don’t 
they?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, ‘‘and I must, therefore, 
either have another body made for it, or pur- 
chase an entirely new dress. To get a fresh 
body, I must. buy more silk, besides having to 
pay as much almost for altering, as to make a 
new one. I saw some exquisite silks to-day at 
Levy’s, and very cheap. I could buy a new 
dress, and get ‘it made, so as to cost but little 
more.” 

Thus presented, Arthur saw no extravagance 
in the suggestion; and, wishing his wife to look 
as pretty.as possible, he told her to buy the 
dress. 

The summer soon came around. Arthur had 
but two weeks to spare for recreation, as his 
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partner wished also a holiday; and there was 
but a month of leisure for both. He thought, 
at first, of Cape May. 

‘Oh! don’t let us go there,” said Lucy, ‘one 
meets the same set at Cape May every year— 
always Philadelphians too, with a sprinkle of 
Baltimoreans. They charge nearly as high as at 
Saratoga too. The Wallaces are going to Sara- 
toga, and want us to join the party; I have made 
a calculation of the cost, and it’s only a little 
more than the Cape May trip would require.” 

Accordingly they went to Saratoga. But what 
with the higher fare, the day in New York, 
and the extravagant habits at Saratoga, Arthur 
found, on his return, that he had spent twice as 
much money as he had set apart for his summer 
trip. 

And so it went on. Lucy loved her husband 
too well to squander large sums of money, which 
she knew he could not afford; she was never 
guilty of glaring extravagances, therefore: but 
she was continually spending ‘a little more” on 
everything than was necessary, never considering 
that each drop swells the bucket, but justifying 
herself with her favorite adage, ‘it’s but a little 
more.” In her table expenses it was the same 
way. A turkey would often greet Arthur at 
dinner, when he had expected only a plain joint; 
or he would be agreeably surprised by a terrapin 
supper, when coming home after a hard day’s 
work. ‘I knew you would be hungry as well 
as weary,” Lucy would say, kissing him, ‘‘and 
so I made something nice for you: and it cost 
but a little more.” 

At the end of the year, when all his bills came 
in, Arthur found that he had largely exteeded 
the allowance which he and his partner had each 
agreed to confine themselves within. As he him- 
self had proposed this restriction, in order to 
increase the capital of the firm, he was now 








ashamed to ask for an increase; and accordingly 
he borrowed money, on his private note, at a 
slight usury, to liquidate his bills. 

He knew all this was wrong. He told Lucy it 
was absolutely ry to bee ical. But 
though both husband and wife resolved to be 
more careful in future, the old foibles remained 
with both; he was too ready to gratify her, 
where the expense was not excessive, and she 
was always wishing the costliest article, because, 
after all, it cost only a little more. Bad habits 
are hot easily eradicated. 

At the end of the second year, Arthur had run 
still further behind, and, instead of being able to 
liquidate his note, had to issue another of a larger 
amount. The third year it was still worse; and 
the fourth worse yet. The constant necessity 
he had for money‘on his private account was 
injuring his credit; ‘he could ho longer borrow 
except at an extravagant usury; and his partner, 
coming to a knowledge of his indebtedness, began 
to wish for a separation, and looked about for 
some one to supply his place. 

Still the old habits continued. Arthur loved 
his wife too much, and was too weak, in his cha- 
racter, to check her. foible; and Lucy, though 
she really tried to be economical, could not get 
over the practice of buying the most elegant, in 
preference to the cheaper article, for, she said, 
*¢it’s but a little more.” 

Arthur, having been civilly cast off by his part- 
ner, is now doing business on his own account. 
But his capital yearly grows less, while his credit 
is rapidly declining. Yet both he and Lucy, 
though they make occasional efforts to reform, 
are still victims to their old foibles; and, we fear, 
will continue so while they live. To this day, 
though now really poor, Lucy always buys a silk 
dress instead of a merino, ‘‘for,” says she, ‘‘1T’s 
BUT A LITTLE MORE.” 








THE CHRISTIAN’S LONGINGS. 





BY H. J. BEYERLE, M. D. 





THERE is beyond the azure sky 
A palmy vale of green, 

A peaceful land where neither sigh 
Is heard, nor tear is seen. 


Ah! could I boast the eagle’s wing, 
Qr share the eagle’s flight, 

I’d mount the wind, and upward spring, 
Where all is calm and bright. 


Yes, there beyond the star-lit vault 
Where holy spirits roam, 

Where cherubim His name exalt, 
There would I be at home. 





Time, hasten on! speed, speed thy flight! 
‘Complete the work on me; 

Oh! death, go through thy solemn rite, 
And set my spirit free! 

I long to break my mortal chains, 
And leave my bonds of clay, 

And fly aloft where pleasure reigns 
Throughout the endless day. 


And there, long as eternity, 
There in that starry sky, 

I’d praise the Lamb of Calvary, 
As at His feet I lie. 
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OR, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ORPHAN. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 212. 


Tue interview with Mrs. Warrene, which I have 
just described, convinced me that my residence 
at the Hall would soon become insupportable. 
I had needed, indeed, all the assistance I could 
derive from religion, to enable me to endure the 
polite insolence of my employer. 

I saw neither of the elder sisters that morning; 
but I guessed where one of them was. And, more 
than once, I was tempted to think with bitterness 
that the time had been when I was as petted, as 
admired, as happy as herself. 

Late in the afternoon I stole out of the house, 
and sought a secluded walk in the park. My 
nervous system had been completely prostrated 
by the events of the last twenty-four hours; my 
head ached terribly; and I felt feverish and ill. 
The path I repaired to came out, at one point, on 
the river side, and crossing a rustic bridge that 
spanned a little rivulet, afforded a fine view of 
the wooded bluff lower down, which bounded the 
park on the side next to the river. 

The sun was about to set, and as the stream 
looked toward the west, his almost level rays 
danced along the surface of the water, which was 
now rippled bya pleasant breeze. I took off my 
bonnet, and leaning against the wooden railing 
of the bridge, gazed at the sunset until I was lost 
in reverie. 

Suddenly I heard the sound of many voices, 
accompanied by the tramping of horses’ feet; and 
almost immediately a troop of gay equestrians 
came in sight. The riders were of both sexes, 
and only about fifty yards distant, being however 
separated from me by a bit of open woodland. 
The floating plumes of the ladies; the gallant 
bearing of the gentlemen; and the gay action of 
the thorough-breds, as the party glanced between 
the trees, formed a picture as spirited as can be 
conceived. 

Involuntarily I drew back behind a high clump 
of rhododendon, for my heart told me Carrington 
was of the party; and, in a few seconds, the 
equestrians were out of sight. 

I was just congratulating myself on my escape, 
when I heard again the tramp of the horses, and 





directly the whole party appeared dashing down 
the gravelly hill, which led to the little bridge. 
The woods, at this part of the park, meandered 
in a perfect labyrinth through the original forest ; 
and the equestrians, taking a sudden turn, had 
came down upon me, to my surprise, in the man- 
ner I have stated. 

It was impossible for me to get away, for if 
I had moved forward, I should soon have been 
overtaken, so I shrank again under the shade of 
the rhododendon, hoping to escape recognition, 
yet almost certain I should not. I had scarcely 
done this when I heard Julia’s voice, rising gaily 
above the merry conversation. 

*‘Look down the river, Mr. Carrington, as you 
go by: the view of the wooded banks is very fine. 
At the extreme point, where the tower is, you 
can see the gilded vane glittering like fire in the 
sunset.” 

Down came the gay cavalcade, scattering the 
hard gravel under their horses’ hoofs, laughing 
and chatting as if earth had not a care for them. 
Foremost of all rode Carrington, mounted on a 
powerful animal, which he controlled with an 
ease that made rider and horse seem one. Julia 
pressed close beside him. 

At the edge of the bridge Carrington reined 
up his steed for an instant; and with his proud, 
quick eye took in the whole scene at a glance. 
He was so close to me that he might almost have 
heard the beating of my heart—or, if not that, 
at least my hurried breathing. Perhaps he did, 
for suddenly he turned, and his eye rested on 
me. Our glances met. A desperate resolution 
seized me; my look did not quail before his; I 
was resolved to read his very soul. He appeared 
to be actuated by the same motive. That calm, 
steady gaze of inquiry I shall never forget. At 
last, I could endure it no longer; I felt my cheek 
burning; my knees tottered; and, catching for 
support at the rhododendon, I dropped my eyes 
on the ground. . 

This scene had not lasted as many seconds as 
I have taken to describe it. - Carrington had been 
ahead of the cavalcade, which now coming up, 
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crowded on the bridge, and his horse became 
restive. He curbed the high mettled animal, and 
looked again toward me, though still without a 
sign of recognition. But just at this moment, 
Julia playfully gave his horse a cut with her 
riding-whip, and the noble animal sprang for- 
ward, followed immediately by all the eques- 
trians. In less than a minute the cavalcade had 
vanished from sight as rapidly as it had appeared. 

When I began to reflect, I was mortified and 
angry. What right had Carrington to stare at 
me so rudely? Did his exalted position give 
him the license to insult one beneath him: no 
not one beneath him, but only less fortunate? 


He was changed from the Carrington I once}. 


knew, or he would not Have acted thus to an 
unprotected female. 

This indignation did more to take the bitter- 
ness from regret, than all my reasonings. I 
turned homeward, with a quick, proud step, and 
was soon in my own apartment. . 

The day following I kept close to the school 
room, seeing neither the young ladies nor their 
mother; and, on the whole, performed my duties 
with more calmness than at any time during the 
last forty-eight hours. The unworthiness of Car- 
rington was now so firmly impressed on me, that 
I began to despise him: I felt as if he would be 
the one honored by a notice, not I. 

At first I had resolved strictly to seclude 
myself, in order to avoid the repetition of in- 
sult; but as the day progressed, I changed my 
determination. <‘‘I will go out as usual,” I said. 
‘My health shall not suffer because of him, nor 
will I seem to avoid his presence. If he dares 
to approach me, I can protect myself.” 

Accordingly, after dinner, I took a book and 
sauntered out into the park. I chose, however, 
the least frequented parts of it, and when I 
heard voices, invariably turned aside. I had 
other reasons in this than the fear of meeting 
Carrington, for on both this and the preceding 
day, one of the whiskered fops, who had seen me 
in the drawing-room, had passed and re-passed 
beneath the school-window, as if to attract my 
notice. 

Evening was drawing on, and it became time 
to return to the house. I, therefore, retraced 
my steps. I was already nearly in sight of the 
mansion, when I heard a quick tread behind me: 
it was a step I had once been familiar with, and 
my heart began to throb; but true to my pur- 
pose of neither avoiding nor seeking Carrington, 
I walked on at the same slow pace I had been 
pursuing. / 

In a moment my pursuer was at my side. I 
felt him turn toward me, though I did not look 
up; for I had been reading as I walked, and I 
kept my eyes on my book. 
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‘Miss Lennox,” said a hurried, agitated voice: 
and the shadow on the walk showed me Carring- 
ton hat in hand. 

I still did not look up; but I felt my cheek 
tingle. 

‘¢Miss Lennox,” repeated he, his tones agitated 
and trembling. ‘Surely I am not mistaken—for 
heaven’s sake relieve this suspense——” 

“Sir,” I said, now raising my eyes, and looking 
him full in the face. 

He shrank back abashed, and became pale as 
ashes. I had stopped, and drawn myself up to 
my full height, measuring him disdainfully, with 
my eye, from head to foot. 

‘¢Sir,” I repeated, ‘‘I expect, as a woman, to 
be safe from insult, from a gentleman; but if 
my sex does not protect me, I shall appeal to 
Mrs. Warrene, who can.” 

I turned coldly and haughtily away, and moved 
again toward the house, but without accelerating 
my pace. 

For a full minute Carrington stood where I 
had left him, as if astounded; but soon I heard 
him again coming up the walk. 

This time he passed me rapidly, and wheeling 
directly in front, cut off my further advance. 
His face was flushed, excitement marked his 
manner: I had never indeed seen him so agi- 
tated. Yet there was a look in his eye as if he 
had concluded on a purpose, which no power on 
earth could stay his carrying out. I soon dis- 
covered what that purpose was. 

‘¢Pardon me,” he said, firmly, but respectfully. 
‘<I may appear insolent and rude; but I cannot be 
mistaken as to this being Miss Lennox I address; 
for though her whom I once knew as a courted 
heiress, I now see a dependant, and apparently 
friendless, there is that in her voice, her looks, 
her air, which not even the altered position, nor 
the change of name can conceal.” 

I found I could not pass without rudeness, so 
I drew back a step with a scornful lip. 

‘You despise me, or you think I would insult 
you,” said Carrington, sadly. ‘Ah! Mary,” he 
continued, suddenly changing his voice to its 
old, winning tone, ‘you do me injustice. Nay! 
pardon the use of that familiar name, but it is 
one endeared to me by a hundred associations. 
I have watched all day to see you. I recognized 
you, last night; but you would not speak to me; 
and I was afraid to bow first lest you should 
think me presuming; but afterward I resolved 
to see you at every risk, and leaving my com- 
pany, I galloped back to where I had left you; 
but you were gone.” 

He spoke these last words in such a sad, 
mournful tone, that I began to be softened: 
there was-evidently something here that I ought 
to know, before I fully condemned him. 
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‘I hear you have been here some time,” he } eagerly, perhaps suspecting what was passing 
resumed, ‘“‘and that you were in the drawing-}in my mind. ‘My father was a Warrene, but 
-room, the other evening——” changed his name in a fit of anger at my grand- 

«Then you did not see me?” I said, surprised ; father, because the latter entailed this noble 
into speaking. estate on his elder brother, the father of Julia. 

‘No, I was at the other end of the room,” he } Why I thought you knew all this?” 
replied, quickly, ‘‘engaged in conversation. Onee, “No, I did not.” I stammered these words 
as I waltzed around with Miss Warrene, I thought ‘ out, I knew not how. I felt that I was blushing 
I recognized something familiar in the person of ' crimson, and that Carrington’s eyes were upon 
the lady at the piano; but your back was toward ‘ me; and I feared he was reading what passed in 
me; and, a few minutes later, when I thought of } my heart. 
it again, you had gone.” } . I should have been vexed, at any other time, 

His allusion to Julia hardened anew my fast ‘ at having thus betrayed myself; but my joy was 
melting resolutions. I was again cold as an ; too great, at this moment, for any other emotion. 
icicle. : I knew enough of Carrington to be certain that 

He had stopped, thinking I would speak, but { he would never marry a first cousin; for, I had 
finding I did not, he went on. heard him frequently speak of such unions as 

“TI could not have fancied, for a moment, that ; in violation of the laws of nature. I no longer 
I would find you thus. I had heard that you.no : feared Julia. 
longer lived with your uncle, or I would have And if he did not love her, I reflected, he 
waited on you long ago. For nearly two years ; was not trifling with me. His earnest, submis- 
I have been anxious to see you. Once, months } sive manner now had its full weight with’ me. 
since, I thought, for an instant, I had found you: { Throughout the whole interview, up to this 
it was when walking with the Rev. Mr. N—., i point, I had been unable to reconcile his be- 
in the city; but your attire, the twilight, the { havior to Julia with his deference to me; but 








strange town, all assured me it was not you; and now all was clear. A rush of delicious emotions 


this opinion was confirmed when I found, from 
my companion, who knew you, that’ your name 
was a strange one to me. But it is the name, I 


swept through me as my heart whispered that 
he loved me. 
His penetrating eyes were still upon me. Gra- 


; 


now find, you go by here; and it was you, I : dually they beamed with the old look of affec- 


know, that I met.” 


‘tion. I felt that I could not meet them, without 


Again my anger gave away. He had desired, } betraying’ myself, so I looked resolutely on the © 
for more than two years, to see me. What could | gravel-walk. But I could not conceal the trem- 
it be for? I would, at least, hear. Besides, his ; bling of my whole person. 


voice had an influence over me I had not calcu- 
lated upon; for it re-called a thousand old ass 
ciations. ' 

“T knew you,” I aid. 

“Did you?” And his eyes sparkled, and he 
drew a step nearer to me. 

I began to tremble, said it was late, and quick- 
ened my step: Why TI did so, I can scarcely, even 
at this day, tell. 

“There is still half an hour till dusk,” said 
Carrington, earnestly, ‘‘and I beseech you, as } 
you would not do a fellow creature injustice, 
grant me that little interval of time? I have 
that to tell you which, now that I have thus pro- 
videntially met you at,my cousin’s house——” 

{Your cousin’s house!’ I said, in astonish- 
ment, suddenly stopping, and looking into his } 
face. 

I thought of Julia, and of his waltzing with 
her. If she was his cousin, my jealousy was 
entirely groundless; for this close relationship 
explained his attentions to her. ‘‘ Your cousin’s 
house!” I said. 

“Certainly! Did you not know that the War- 
renes and I are first cousins?” he answered, 





Carrington had walked, for a moment, beside 
me without speaking. He now placed my hand 
‘silently within his arm, and turned down a leafy 
avenue through which streamed, in bars of gold, 
the rays of the setting sun. 

I did not resist him. Howcould I? My agita- 
tion, notwithstanding my efforts to conceal it, 
increased every moment. 

“Mary,” he said, with a voice low and win- 
ning, and with a look eloquent with respectful 
affection, as my eyes met his an instant as he 
spoke. ‘Mary, I am no longer a penniless, un- 
known young lawyer, who while he loved with 
his entire soul, yet feared, in consequence of his 
poverty, to press his suit. Iam, on the contrary, 
of competent means, and not without reputation, 
as the world goes. More than this, I have be- 
come, within little more than a year, heir to this 
splendid property, by the death of my uncle’s 
only son; for Warrene Hall is entailed on the 
heir-male. But all that I have, or ever expect 
to have, I would willingly lay down, if I could 
live over the last three years of my life.” 

He had taken my hand, meantime, which lay 
across his arm. I did not withdraw it. Indeed 
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I was scarcely conscious, just at that instant, of 
the action, for I was thinking that his being.the 
heir explained why Julia so evidently courted 
him. 

My silence, and my permitting this liberty, 
encouraged him to proceed. 

“IT would live it over willingly, at any sacri- 
fice,” he resumed, bendiug low toward me, ‘for 
there was a time when, if you did not love me, 
you did not scorn me; and I fear that my con- 
duct may have made you despise me since, and 
inevitably so. But, Mary, through all I have 
loved you; and my seeming forgetfulness has 
sprung entirely from that love. I was poor, and 
did not know but you were foo. To have asked 
you to be my wife would have have been to con- 
sign you to comparative want, and require sacri-, 
fices from you which I was too proud to ask, 
Report indeed called you an heiress, but the 
same pride would have checked me, had you 
been one; for, at that period, I was too haughty: 
to accept fortune from a bride. Yet it was a 
terrible struggle. At one time, I conquered this 
pride, and gave myself up entirely to the hope 
of winning you; but a conversation—you may 
remember it—on the last evening we met, shook 
my purpose, by again alarming my haughty, my 
foolishly haughty spirit.” 

He pressed my hand, as he spoke. My heart 








was beating fast and loud. I remembered that, 


ward 


conquer all things, dare all things for affection’s 
sake.” 

He looked at me as he thus spoke, and our 
eyes met. Mine were full of tears, joyful, ex- 
ulting tears; and his beamed with a respectful, 
yet deep devotion, which was inexpressibly dear 
to me. 

«You did me but justice,” I faltered. 

Speech was scarcely necesssry between us now, 
Our souls questioned and answered, through our 
looks, with electric rapidity. 

He whispered, at last, 

‘Am I forgiven?” 

I made no answer in words; I do not even 
know that I looked at him; the only recollection 
I have is of a feeling of gentle reproach that he 
should doubt it. But, the next instant, he had 
drawn me toward him ; my face was buried on his 
bread chest; and his manly strength supported 
my trembling and agitated limbs. 

I knew that I was beloved, and that he had 
never scorned me. His desertion had sprung 
from the proud chivalry of a high and noble 
nature, a fault that I, or any loving woman, 
could forgive, and with rapture. 

After a while Carrington spoke. 

‘‘IT have long seen my error,” he said, ‘for I 
am wiser,,], trust, than when I was younger. I 
then doubted the readiness of your sex to make 
sacrifices, perhaps because I had seen too much 


in the eventful interview he spoke of, I too { of mere conventional females, girls like my cousin 


had given way to pride; and had expressed 
sentiments which might well have irritated,.even 
angered him. 


Julia, or her sister. Ah! had I known you, as 
you are, I should have had more faith; and I 
ought to have known youtoo. That I did not 


Oh! how I reproached myself now for the ; has been my reproach. Can you indeed forgive 


misery I had brought upon Carrington and / 


myself. . Instinctively, as if I owed him some 
expiation, I returned faintly the pressure of his 
hand. He clasped my fingers tightly in his own, 
and went on breathlessly. 

**As I could not resist your influence, while 
in the habit of seeing you, I resolved to cease 
visiting at your uncle’s house, hoping to over- 
come my passion. Stoically and resolutely I 
deprived myself of what was the dearest of pri- 
vileges. I persuaded myself that it was selfish, 
if you were poor, to seek your hand; that it was 
mean and dishonorable, if you were rich. But 
I could not conquer my love for you. A hundred 
times have I walked by your window, at mid- 
night, watching till your candle should be extin- 
guished, and happy if I could catch occasionally 
the shadow of your person on the curtains. 
They say that a strong man can easily subdue 
an affection; but I do not believe it: certainly, if 
the object is worthy of it, he cannot. And, in 
spite of all, I worshipped you, in my heart, as 
worthy in all respects of the most enthusiastic 








love: a woman who would suffer all things, 


me?” 

I could, I did. But I thought, ‘‘had man half 
the faith of woman, how much happier both 
would be.” Perhaps Carrington surmised my 
thoughts, for he said, 

“I fancied I knew human nature too well to 
expect that you, a petted heiress, would accept 
the fortunes of a poor and unknown lawyer. Dis- 
appointments had made me distrustful. But I 
did injustice to your pure and unselfish nature.” 

*¢ And to that of every true woman,” I replied. 
“‘Oh! believe me, there is no greater happiness, 
when we love, than to make sacrifices for those 
to whom we have given our affections.” 

I looked up enthusiastically as I spoke. He 
clasped me again to his bosom, saying, 

‘‘Heaven bless you! you are a saint: too good, 
and noble, and forgiving for one like me. What 
would man be without woman’s less selfish spirit: 
you are celestial messengers, sent to purify us on 
earth, and prepare us for Paradise.” 

I slid from his embrace, yet with tears in my 
eyes, for I felt the contagion of his enthusiasm. 
But I replied, smiling, 
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“Nay! if you. are going to indulge in rhapso- 
dies, I must leave you. And, seriously,” I said, 
with sudden alarm, ‘‘my absence’ from the Hall 
will be missed: it grows dark: indeed, indeed I 
must return.” 

He had begun to shake his head in the nega- 
tive, but my earnestness silenced him; and as I 
now walked hurriedly in the direction of the 
house, he accompanied me. 

When we had nearly reached the end of the 
walk, terminating in the lawn before the house, 
which was usually at this hour crowded with 
visitors, I looked at him imploringly. He under- 
stood me. 

“‘T will leave you now,” he said, ‘‘to spare 
you the curious stare of these empty fools of 
fashion; but, to-morrow, when I have explained 
all to Mrs. Warrene, I may expect—may I not? 
—an afternoon’s walk with you.” 

I thought of Julia, and her disappointment, 
for I knew she réally liked him; and, strange as 
some may think it, I commisserated her. 

I gave him my hand: he raised it to his lips; 
and then, springing through the shrubbery, he 
disappeared from sight. 

With what different emotions I entéred my 
room, from those which I had entertained on 
leaving it! In looking around it, everything 
seemed a hundred fold more comfortable than 
before; and I wondered at myself for having 
spent so many unhappy hours in it. 

My first thought was to cast myself on my 
knees, and return thanks to heaven for my pre- 
sent great joy. 

Then I rose, took off my bonnet, and began 
I was struck, 
on catching the reflection of myself in the glass, 
with the change in my appearance. My listless 
look had entirely vanished. My eyes sparkled; 
the color had returned, as of old, to my cheeks; 
and the whole countenance wore an expression 
of animated happiness. 

I was continually thinking of the strange 
events of the day. I sat down, and while the 
roseate blushes covered my face, so that I hid 
it, all alone as I was, in my hands, I endeavored 
to re-call, word by word, and incident by inci- 
dent, everything that had passed: how haughty 
I had been at first; how suppliant yet deter- 
mined Carrington; and how at last he had in- 
duced me to listen to his explanation, and hear 
the blessed words that I had been loved all the 
time. 

I was still lost in such delicious reveries, and 
twilight had darkened the room, when I heard 
the whirr of rapid wheels on the. gravel-walk 
below. Supposing it some new arrival, I re- 
mained in my chair, and surrendered myself 
again to my reflections. 


Soon, however, I heard steps coming rapidly 
along the corridor; they paused at my door; 
and there was a loud knock. I rose, trembling 
like a leaf, for I was entirely unnerved. As I 
opened the door, the maid servant appeared, and 
was about speaking, when some one behind her 
pushed forward, and Carrington, emerging from 
the gloom of the passage, approached me. 

‘Do not be alarmed,” he said. ‘‘But your 
aunt is ill, and wishes to-see you; she would be 
reconciled with you, before she dies. An express 
is at the door.” 

I did not pause to reflect how, after so long a 
time, my relatives had at last discovered my resi- 
dence: I only thought of my aunt sick, and per- 
haps dying; and deep pity took the place of the 
anger which I had long since learned to consider 
sinful. , 

“T am ready to go at once,” I answered, and 
burst into tears. Late events, I have said, had 
unnerved me; and this summons to a bed of 
death completely broke me down. I staggered 
and would have fallen, had not Carrington sprung 
forward and caught me. 

By this time lights had been brought. Mrs. 
Warrene and Julia too had followed the servants 
up stairs; and now stood amazed at the spectacle 
they beheld. 

But Carrington gave them no time to express 
; astonishment. With ready presence of mind he 
; issued the orders that were proper in the cir¢um- 
stances. 

‘“‘Get some apparel together for her,” he said, 
turning to the maid servant. ‘Julia, you know 
what, tell the girl: and be quick!” Then ad- 
dressing me, he said, as he carried me to a chair, 

‘you are faint, Mary, let me get you a glass of 
“water,” 

He poured out a goblet full, and held it while 
I drank; for my hand trembled too muck to per- 
form the task myself. i 

In a minute or two I rose, saying I was ready. 

‘Will you not wait till you are stronger?” he 
said, anxiously. 

**No, I will go at once, thank you!” 

‘Lean on me then,” he said, offering me his 
arm. 

The crowd of spectators made way for us, 
while Carrington bore, rather than led me down 
stairs: Mrs. Warrene’s cat-like eyes fairly blazing 
with rage as she looked. 

Before I was fully aware of it, Carrington had 
lifted me into the carriage. A servant had fol- 
lowed with my trunk, which was lashed on be- 
hind. 

“<I will see you soon: there is a footman on 
the box to protect you,” he said. ‘God bless 
you, Mary!” 

He pressed my hand, closed the door, and 
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bade the coachman drive on. The next instant 
the carriage was whirling down the avenue, the 
gravelled road grating harshly under the rapid 
wheels. 

We travelled for about two hours, when we 
drew up at a country tavern, to change horses. 
The carriage-door was opened, and John, my 
uncle’s footman, presented himself. 

‘‘Won’t you get out for a minute, Miss Mary?” 
he said. ‘‘We have a long ride before us, and a 
cup of tea will refresh you. I have your uncle’s 
letter too, which you have not read: Mr. Car- 
rington gave it back to me, and told.me to hand 
it to you after awhile.” 

I wanted no nourishment, but I would alight, 
I said, to read the letter. 

It was written hurriedly, and in few words, 
but kindly. I have it still by me. 

‘* Dear niece,” it said, ‘‘come back to us again. 
We have never been happy since you left us. 
Why did you desert us? You should not have 
taken a passionate old man at his word; for he 
never meant to part from you, though, in an 
angry moment, he said so. I have sought a clue 
to your residence in vain, until to-day, when, for 
the first time, I learned it. Forgive your old 
uncle, and return. 

“If you will not come back for me, come back 
for a dying woman. Your Aunt Sarah is rapidly 
failing, and has now but one wish on earth: it is 
to be reconciled to you. She has done you, she 





says, great wrong; in the near prospect of death, 
she sees that she never understood you. Come ; 
back! We have both been to blame, and can } 
never be happy again till you return to make ' 
sunshine in our home.” ; 

I knew that it must have cost my uncle a great ' 
effort to write thus; and I felt, more than ever, } 
that I too had been not without errors. 

I kissed the paper, wetting it with my tears: 
then I placed it reverently in my bosom. 

Who could have told my uncle of my residence, 
I asked myself, when the carriage was once more 
in motion? Had he grown olderinlooks? And 
my aunt, how was she altered? Could it be that } 
her hard, cold, formal’ spirit had melted at last? 
It must be so, I thought, or she would not thus 
seek a reconciliation with me. 

But I will not linger upon the journey. On 
the afternoon of the second day I found myself } 
at my uncle’s. 

He must have:been watching for the carriage, } 
for the moment-it stopped he appeared on the } 
steps. I had just time to see that his hair was } 
of a deeper grey than when we parted, and that 
he was _ no longer as erect as formerly, when the 
coach-door was thrown open. Without waiting ! 
to be assisted, I sprang out, rushed up the stoop, 
and fell into his arms. 





“Uncle, dear uncle,” I said, ‘will you take 
your runaway again to your heart?” Then J 
burst into tears. 

‘¢God bless you, Mary,” he said, the big drops 
raining down his furrowed cheeks. ‘I see you 
have forgiven us. God bless you, dear child!” 

He would have carried me.into the parlor, but 
I broke from him, returned again, caught him 
in my arms, and fairly bore him into the room 
myself, where, placing him on the sofa, and 
throwing myself on his knees, I put my arms 
around his neck, laughing and crying hysteri- 
cally. 

The old man had tried to compose himself in 
the hall, but could not entirely keep back the 
tears, as I have said; but now, at seeing my joy, 
and perceiving how I still loved him, he sobbed 
aloud like a child. 

At last he spoke. 

‘For this my daughter was dead, and is alive 
again: was lost, and is found.” He held me 
from him, as he said this, looking lovingly at me 
through his tears. 

And, as if the words were framed for me by.a 
higher Power, I answered, throwing myself into 
his arms again. 

‘¢ Where thou goest, there will I go: thy country 
shall be my country; and thy God, my God.” 

We spent nearly half an hour together, for my 
aunt was asleep, and my uncle had much to say. 
He would know all about my late life, and though 
I tried to conceal some of the privations incident 
to it, he would force me, by his searching ques- 
} tions, to confess them. At such times, when I 
had answered him, he would sigh, blame himself 
for it all, and press me anew to his heart. 

I thought I could willingly endure everything 
again, to be thus welcomed home. He was 4 


} thousand times kinder than he had ever been in 


the old days, happy as they were. 

At last I asked him how he had discovered my 
retreat. He answered, 

“It was through a friend of yours, the Rev. 
Mr. N——*. He had met you in ——, and be- 
come interested in you, though without knowing, 
for a long time, your real name; for he early 
saw that you were not what you pretended to 
be. You seemed averse to confidence, however, 


; and he did not press it; but, a few months since, 


when he happened to be walking with Mr. Car- 
rington, you passed them; and his companion 
fancied he knew you. Mr. N——, however, 


told him your name, on which he said he had 
been mistaken; but afterward he spoke of your 
: true story in a way to lead Mr. N—— to suspect 
that you were the person Carrington suspected. 
Of this, however, he said nothing, but when he re- 
: moved to our city early this summer, prosecuted 
‘ inquiries, which convinced him his suspicion was 
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correct. When he had come to this conclusion 
he called here, thinking it his duty to acquaint us 
with your whereabouts. The information came 
providentially, for your aunt was fast failing, 
and she wished to see you, and be reconciled, 
before she died.” 

A servant now came to announce that my aunt 
was awake, and, hearing of my arrival, desired 
to see me. 

My heart began to beat fast. I dreaded this 
interview. Ihad long since forgiven my aunt; 
I even pitied her, and strove to love her; but I 
could not bring myself to feel for her that amount 
of affection which I feared I ought to entertain. 
Her cold nature’ had nothing that appealed to 
mine. 

’ But I was to see her under a different aspect, 
changed in everything except the name. ; 

When I entered the chamber, she was sitting 
in her bed, supported by pillows, her look eagerly 
fixed upon the door. The glassy eye; the sunken 
cheek; and the emaciated hand showed that the 
fatal disease of our climatt, consumption, had 
marked her for his own. I was startled at the 
fearful ravages which the disorder had made. 
Indeed I should not haye known her if I had 
met her elsewhere. ee 

The imploring, eager look with which her eye 
met mine I shall never forget. She must have 
been changed radically for her proud spirit to 
solicit forgiveness, as it did in that glance. Her 
humility cut me to the heart, it was so deep, 
80 unexpected. Besides, I had never seen a 
death-bed but once before, and then it was my 
mother’s: this was re-called to me forcibly by 
the present scene, and melted me at once. I 
rushed forward, and fell on my knees at the bed- 
side, kissing the hand which my aunt held out 
to me feebly. . 

“Mary,” she said, speaking with difficulty, 
“do you forgive me?” 

Forgive her! I forgot all, in that moment: I 
had nothing to forgive. Had she not, at my ; 
mother’s death-bed, when I was about to be left 
a solitary orphan, promised to take charge of 
me; and had she not, to the best of her judg- 
ment, though often in a mistaken and even } 
cruel manner, endeavored to fulfil her obliga- } 
tion? Ought I, at an hour like this, to think of 
aught but gratitude? 

‘Do not speak of the past, dear aunt?” I said. 
‘You did all for the best. I was wilful—we 
did not comprehend each other—you were my 





earliest friend——” 
I spoke with sobs and tears, kissing her thin, 
transparent hand again andsagain. ; 
She interrupted me. , 
‘*No, Mary,” she said, ‘it was I that was to: 
blame. I was older than you, and should have > 


_— 


known better. You were right, I now see, in 
refusing to marry Thornton; and it was cruel, 
wicked in me to set my brother’s heart against 
you, and drive you from his house.” 

She was becoming much agitated, and tears 
were rolling from her eyes. The nurse inter- 
posed enjoining silence, but it was too late; a 
violent fit of coughing had been alreAdy brought 
on. I had never seen an invalid in the last 
stages of consumption, and the racking of that 
spasm shocked me inexpressibly. 

At last the coughing ceased, and she lay back 
exhausted on the pillow, still however holding 
my hand, which she had retained through the 
whole. Perhaps five minutes passed, during 
which she regarded me sadly, or lay with closed 
eyes. Finally she looked up and spoke again. 

“‘Oh! my dear niece—oh! my brother,” she 
said, ‘‘on a bed of death all the wrongs of 
our lives rise in array against us. The self- 
righteousness and cold formalism, with which we 
have cajoled our consciences, desert us amid the 
shapes and shadows of the dark valley. I have 
trusted to a broken reed. I have been strong in 
my own perfection. And now I am to enter the 
dread river, with nothing to lean upon. Oh!” 
she exclaimed, half rising, and looking wildly 
around, ‘‘what shall I do to be saved?” 

Such paroxysms as these, I was told, were not 
unfrequent. <A fear of death frequently pos- 
sessed her to such a degree that it dangerously 
aggravated her disease. It is terrible to see a 
soul discovering, at the last hour, that its whole 
life has been a deceit! 

But there is hope even at the eleventh hour, 
if there is faith. , The good old bishop, a fast 
friend of.our family for many years, often visited 
the bed-side of the invalid, and read to her the 
prayers of the church. He joined his own ex- 
hortations, too, to these consoling petitions. At 
other times, with his consent, the Rev. Mr. 
N—— temporarily filled his post. Through the 
ministrations of these two, the agony of the in- 
valid’s mind was gradually soothed. ‘No longer 
depending on Pharisaical observances, but re- 
lying on the mercy of heaven,” she said, ‘I find 
peace.” The hard, cold look, which had always 
repelled me, passed from her brow; her smile 
became sweet and child-like; and her manner, 
once so icy, gushed with affection for us all. 

She could now scarcely bea to have me out of 
her sight. She would i hand for hours, 
silently watching my face, istening while I 
read to her from the cheering promises of the 


, Gospel. Or she would sink into restless slum- 


bers, in which mf name would be ured 
with many an endearing epithet. 

But whenever she saw me worn out with 
watching, she would deny herself my society, 
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and insist on my going out for a ride or walk. 
At such times, if I did not obey her, she felt 
hurt: so, after a single refusal, I invariably 
- went. 

On one of these occasions I found, on my re- 
turn from a walk, that Carrington was in the 
parlor. He greeted me with a subdued joy. I 
was not astonished at his presence, for I had 
received several letters from him, and it was 
with my consent that he had now come. 

“‘T was here this morning,” he said, ‘‘ but 
would not interrupt you, for I heard you were 
with your aunt. How pale you are grown, 
Mary. And yet,” he added, ‘“‘you are more 
beautiful in my eyes than ever, for your thin 
cheek comes, they tell me, from incessant watch- 
fulness at your aunt’s bed-side.” 

It was inexpressibly dear to me to be thus 
commended; and my eyes involuntarily thanked 
the speaker. 

We conversed for a few minutes, and then Car- 
rington said, ! 

“‘T will not detain you from your duty. Go, 
angel of mercy, and watch at the couch of the 
dying.” 

But, as I was about to depart, he took my 
hand, looked into my face, and said, 

“TI have seen your uncle, Mary, and all has 
been explained. In return he has promised you 
shall be mine, with his free consent, whenever I 
can persuade you to approve.” 

I was now more eager than before to glide 
away, but he detained me still. 

‘‘And your uncle told me,” he said, ‘that 
which exalts you tenfold in my estimation.” I 
blushed, fearing I had been betrayed. ‘Yes! 
Mary, I now know that you left your uncle’s 
house, because they wished you to marry where 
you could not love, and I bless heaven that I am 
to have such a wife. Had I but been truer to 
myself, and to you, you might perhaps have 
loved me earlier.” 

I felt relieved by these words. Some day he 
would know all the truth; but I could not tell 
him yet. 

It was about a fortnight after this that, one 
afternoon, the good bishop and Mr. N—— met 
by my aunt’s bed-side. Between these two men 
there had grown up a mutual appreciation and 
affection, which was beautiful to. behold in clergy- 
men of such opposite sects. As they stood there, 
by the dying “* they presented a striking 
contrast, and y@mmone full of harmony. The 
bishop, venerable for his great years, a living 
remnant, as it were, of an apostolic age; with 
his thinigrey hair, his slightly stooping figure, 
and his countenance to which meekness and 
goodness gave a spiritual beauty indescribable! 
The other with his large frame; his blazing eye; 





the firm compression of the mouth; and that 
expression of power, which glowed in every line 
of his massive face, yet power controlled by 
Christian faith and dedicated to holy purposes! 

I could not have known my aunt for the same 
person she had been when I first returned, much 
less for the cold, hard, unsympathizing monitor 
of my youth. Her entire nature was changed. 
For weeks she had been growing more and more 
child-like, until now her whole nature was dis- 
solved in humility, in faith, in tenderness. 

The afternoon wore on. Toward sunset the 
invalid requested the windows to be thrown 
open: she could not get breath, she said; the 
fresh air of heaven must blow over her, or she 
should stifle. 

When the cool, delicious breeze came eddying 
into the room, blowing the white curtains about, 
and imparting its fragrance and freshness to the 
confined atmosphere, she half rose in bed, as if 
suddenly restored to strength. 

All at once the chimes of a neighboring church 
began to ring, as they always, did at the vesper 
hour. The erial music, coming and going in 
gushes, was inexpressibly solemn, yet sweet, at 
that bed of death. The sounds struck the in- 
valid’s ear, but her’mind had begun to wander. 

“The angels are coming down,” she whispered, 
smiling, and lifting her finger, ‘‘hush!—their 
music fills the sky—there are millions overhead.” 

She was looking up to the ceiling, with enrap- 
tured gaze. 

Suddenly she stretched out both her arms, as 
a child when it meets a parent. An ineffable 
smile irradiated her countenance. At that in- 
stant the chimes gave forth a final.:peal, that 
made the whole atmosphere dizzy with harmony. 
When the burst of music was over, she fell back, 
apparently exhausted. 

There was a solemn hush for a moment: then 
the physician, who had stood watching her, laid 
his hand upon her pulse, and shook his head. 

Mr. N——- took me kindly by the hand, to lead 
me from the room. 

“Our sister is at rest,” he said. 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

We buried her, at her own request, in the 
church-yard contiguous to the old Valley Farm. 
There all of our family had been laid, for many 
generations, ever since the country had been 
settled indeed. 

When the solemn services were over, I walked 
apart to the grave of my mother. The grass was 
growing thickly over it, and the head-stone was 
green with damp; but’ a rgse-bush, which had 
been planted by it, still blossomed, and showers 
of falling leaves strewed it, making the air frag- 
rant around. 

But I thought less of the mortal body which 
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fyet-been laid there, than of the glorified spirit 
om high. ‘I was musing; yet not roar beaciry 
Mr. N—— came up. 

He knew it -was*my mother’s grave, and ws 
seemed to divine my thoughts. °° 

“Phey are happier than we,” he said, “for 
their journey-is over, while ours is still before 
vs. Bat they smile down on us from Paradise; 
my daughter; and bid us be of good cheer; for 
if we live’ life of ‘duty, reniembering that this 


earthly existence is but probationary, we shall: 


sureiy:join them dt last; and when the blessed 
hour of our departure cones, they will be the fret 
tg meet ‘us, as we come up ‘out of’ the dark river, 
with. white garments Re ey 
our tongues.” 

' T-was leaning on: the arta of Garrington, who 
fad: come down to the funeral!) ‘Our friend now 
took a hand ‘of each and joined therh: 

«She ‘whom wé have jist (laid at, rest,” he 
said, glancing ‘at the newly-made j ve of miy 
aunt, “had her whole life, as she te 
dying hours, perverted by'a sliglited affeetion. 
She grew hard; cruel, formal under it: she 
almost made shipwreck: of. her’ soul “You, my 
children, ¢ame near’. int « similar error: 
pride of heart, and a faise conventionalism: hed 
almost separated you: oh! what misplaced lives, 
perhaps what: eternal destinies miarréd sees 
you have escaped.” 

* Carrington pressed my hand fervently, and I 
felt the tears coming inté my eyes. 

'««Here, by your mother’s grave, Mary,”” said 


‘Mr. ——, “I pray God to bless your union, I 


believe you each feel the holittess of the tie you 
are soon to assime. Marriage is not for,time’ 
only, but its consequences last to eternity. In 
a.true marriage, betwéen hearts rightly disdi- 
plined by faith, male and female are co-workers 
together; each strengthens the other and: in- 
creases the mutual happiness; and life, instead 
of being a shistake, as with too many who marry 
without proper views, becoifies a glorious hymn, % 
& perfect harmony, in prden af the great Giver 
of all good.” ‘ 

I looked up at Caerisigton. Our eyes met. 
In that look of niutual affection I felt an earnest 
that our married life would be of ya oe 
enthusiastically described. 

“Yes! my children,” ‘resumed the speaker, 
“life here is* but a preparation for the one to 
come. We are, every minute of our earthly ex- 
istence, fitting ourselves for another. world: and 
it behooves, us, if we would preserve the time, to 
press forward incessantly. Pfogress is the law 
of heaven, as of ‘earth. The glorified saints 
have their work to do as well as we, and they 
do it the better for having begun while in 
mortal flesh. The angels are not idle, nor have 
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they been, since the morning stars first sang 
together: Every one, in heaven, presses Onward. 
The hierarchs succeed each other, as the saints 
succeed them. Abraham and Enoch, and the 
prophets of old are now, perhaps, where the 
angels once were;-while the angels fill the place 
that the archangels occupied, when, looking fronr 
the gates of Paradise, they saw this round world 
latinehed, like a golden ball, into the abyss of 
space: Press on, therefore, my children: you 
have stafted rightly; and may God assist you in 
the race!” 

When, a few weeks later, I sala Rew ects 
vows that made me Carrington’s for life—for we 
thought that, with oumvidws of the married re- 
lation, the death of my-aunt need not délay the 
solemn ritual—I still remembered this conversa- 
tion: ner have I to thie day,though years have 


4 elapsed, fotgottén what was then said. My mar- 


riage was not as’ ethers, a scene of thoughtless 
frivolity; it was, on the contrary, the most serious, 
day ‘of my life. Feeling that { was undertaking 
; momentous duties, I prayed that I might rightly 
fulfil them,-that I might be a true helpmate in 
all things for my hasband. 

‘Do all my gex enter the marriage state thus? 
Oh !-4f they would, how few would be unhappy— 
how rare would ‘be, that now constantly increas- 
}38 evil, divorce! , 

My weadersy perhaps, tire of me. In some 
things, I know, I: -haye ‘been prolix; but my 
objéct ‘has been to set forth, honestly and fully, 
afl that edul benefit others, by showing my own 
errora,\and the errors of those about me. If we 
would ali de this, We might hope for amendment. 

Even this world, sometimes, brings retribution. 
A cruel law. had made me a beggar in childhood, 
but the sinedaw, yeats afterwards, raised me to 
opulence. 

I hac been married only a twelve-month, when 
Mt. Warrene died, and my husband, as heir to 
the entail, betame: the”'proprietor of Warrene 


Hall. On this he*took:up”his‘residence on the 


family estate, the widow hhving declined to remain 
‘there, though my husband offered not to inter- 
fere with her oceupiition of it white she lived. 

“The law gives it to'me;” ‘he snid, “but laws 
are not always right. Half the income shail be 
yours, or ‘your family’s: it.is the share ef my 
grandfather's estate, to which each of’ his two 
sons was entitled. I surte tt as your due 
right.” ‘ 

But Mrs. Warrene, though she took the for- 
tune thus offered, declined to remain at the Hall: 
she preferred the city, she said. 7 

Ptior to this, however, Julia had married an 
impoverished German count, allured by his title, . 
as he was by her supposed wealth. Her sister 





eventually ran away with her dancing-master. 
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Isabel was of that thoughtless, frivolous character 
which no mistaken alliance can long affect;. but 
Julia, who had more of the elements of greatness 
in her, is evidently miserable. Whether she ever 
really loved my husband, or only admired him, 
and coveted his position and wealth, I have never 
been able to learn. 

I must not forget Ellen. Poor girl, she never 
returned from her visit to the country! In the 
autumn, only a few weeks after my aunt’s death, 
I was summoned to, her side, and watched her 
closing hours. The cough, to which Mr. N—— 
alluded so feelingly, had done its work. Another 
victim of consumption was gathered to the grave. 

Mrs. Pope. remained with her. relations, and 
did not: long. suryive her daughter. They lie 
side by side. 

My uncle, too, has long been gathered to his 
rest. He sleeps, near my mother, in the. old 
ancestral grave-yard, _ He resided with Carring- 
ton and me, from our marriage, till he descended. 
to the tomb, peacefully and composedly, ‘like a 
shock of corn fully ripe.” 

Dear uncle! he loved me, as men love only 
the child of their old age. Our separation, for 
awhile, and the conflict that accompanied it, had 
drawn us still nearer together; and he seemed 
to me, ever after, more a father than a mere 
relative. 

My boy is named after him, as my daughter is 
after my mother. Aunt, parent, uncle, they all, 
I trust—the sorrows and errors of this life over 
—look down on me from heaven. -May I meet 
them there! 





to fulfil the duties which appertain to our station, 
and-to our relations to each other, and to society; 
always remembering that life is but a scene of 
probation, and, that nothing we can do, however 
slight, but strikes chords which vibrate onward 
to Eternity and upward to the throne of God. 

My husband is. still a public man, believing 
that he can do mere good ‘in the dust and heat 
of. the-highway,” than if set: apart, like others, 
for a more holy.office.. Our old friend Mr. N—— 
commends him for.this, ‘You have the faculties 
for an active, influential life, exert them in that 
sphere, therefore,” he says, . ‘‘ Believe me, it ig a 
common error to suppose that the ministry,is 
the only proper place for a.man of talent, who 
is a Christian.” 

And yet we are not friends to. asceticism; for 
we do not. think that it is true religion. To de 
good, to be happy, this is our creed; and we seek 
to reduce it, to action. Formalists sometimes 
condemn us, but so did the Pharisees when the 
Saviour plucked corn on the Sabbath. 

' Have Lsucceeded in the only purpose for which 

I began this autobiography—to show that it is 
only through the furnace of affliction, that we 
learn to lead a truer life? My trials have taught 
me to feel for the poor, to compassionate the 
suffering, and to tolerate the erring; for I have 
experienced, in myself, poverty, suffering, and 
sorrow. 

I feel that as God has boundless mercy for us, 
so we should have it,toward our fellows. There 
is a meaning, to be learned only by sorrow, in 
the words—‘‘ Forgive us our tpeapesees, as we 


My husband and myself, ansiatinan endeayor : forgive those who trespass against us.’ 





THE HAUNTING OF THE DEAD. 





BY HENRY MORFORD. 





I am haunted at the midnight 
When my weary head 

On tlie pleasant pillow lies, 

And dull sleep has closed my eyes, 
Haunted by the dead. 


From the grave, and from the billow, 
Where for weary years 

They have slept their quiet sleep, 

Till my eyes have ceased to weep 
And forgot their tears. 


In the formis once lost and buried 
They appear again, 

And they haunt me till a fear, 

And a shadow black and drear, 
Fails upon my brain. 


Is there truth in olden fables? 
Do the dead arise? 
Is the grave’s dark deep unblest 





While upon the sleeper’s breast 
Wrong or sorrow lies? 


Have I wronged the dead? Accuse me 
Spirits of the past 

If a shadow or a stain 

From my erring hand or brain 
On your graves is cast. 


In the name of God’s great justice 
Ask ye aught from me? 

Is there work for human hand 

That your speechless lips demand 
Ere your rest shall be? 


Never from their pale lips breaking 
Comes one answering tone, 

But they sit, unmoved and stark 

Through the midnight cold and dark 
In my chamber lone. 
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BY MISS ELLA RODMAN. 





A-very pretty village was the village of S-—--; , the knick-nacks in. the parlor, and manufacture 
and one too that boasted something more than ; cakes and pies by way of housework; and then 
the usual allowance of. one church and two rival ; take up an interesting book, or some pretty piece 
store-keepers, with the minister’s wife and doe-}of needle-work to while away the hours until 
‘tor’s ‘wife for aristocracy, and the great house to } Walter’s.return, Then the man of business was 
afford.a never-ending subject of wonder and ad, ; transformed, fora time, into quite a romantic sort, 
miration to the inhabitants. Not at all; it wag ‘of youth—fumbling among dusty parchments did 
quite a collection of pretty villas, whose owners } not appear.to deaden his imagination in the least; 
went to town at least twice.a week in their own ; and sometimes the two would wander off to the 
conveyances—and were, therefore, quite au fuit } arbor at the end of the garden—and, sad to re- 
upon the subject of fashions. Indeed, they were *Jate, oh! ye wise ones! they would waste their 
as well-dressed a community as you would meet ; time in reading Moore or Byron, when Emily 
anywhere; and prided themselves particularly }might have been so much better employed in 
upon knowing just how everything should he ; mending stockings, or making bread. Dreadful, 








done. 

It was to this aristocratic little nook that 
Walter Evartson, the young lawyer, conveyed his 
bride soon after their marriage. He had settled 
there sometime before, an entire stranger, but his 
prepossessing appearance and agreeable manners 
soon won both friends and clients; and the great 
ones of S—— patronized him with the most en- 
chanting condescension. He was feted, and flat- 
tered, and followed, until he threw off all claims 
to their courtesy by committing the unpardonable 
crime of marriage. But worse than all, he did 
not even select some fair resident of the village 
of S——; but after a short absence, returned 
accompanied by a young lady, whose appearaneée, 
manners, &c., underwent the severest criticism. 

But do what they would, they could not deny 
that she was very pretty, very tastefully dressed; 
and very much of a lady; having, besides, a cer- 
tain independent kind of an air, which led them 
to suspect that she did not value their opinions 
quite as highly as they could have wished, How- 
ever, they could not alter this; and Mrs. A 
having sailed majestically in, Mrs. B—— fol- 
lowed her example; and finally all S—— had 
been there, with the avowed purpose of making 
the new-comer feel at home, but in reality to see 
how she looked. 

The young lawyer’s means were limited, and 
their style of living a very unpretending one. A 
pretty cottage fronting the road, to which was 
attached a fine large garden with plenty of fruit, 
was their residence; and Emily considered one 
servant quite sufficient for two people. This was 
her first attempt at housekeeping; and she found 
it very pleasant to gather strawberries, arrange 





jlen’s it? " 


But the worst is yet to come; they would even 
stroll into the woods after wild flowers, these 
two great, grown-up babies, and wreath them in 
Emily’s hair, and do all sorts of foolish things. 
But if you had been with them you would have 
‘thought that a nightingale had perched itself on 
a tree overhead, day-time and all, for such strains 
of sweet, clear, gushing music issued from those 
rosy lips, as none but a nightingale could send 
forth. 

Well, foolish as it may appear to those who 
have got over love and ‘‘ali that sort of non- 
sense,” they enjoyed it very much; but before 
long a change came over the spirit of their 
dream. Not that their love was.in the least 
changed—oh,.no, it was not that; but romance 
is often. driven from the field by reality and 
common-place. Who was the author of this 
mischief? No one would have thought it, to be 
sure, but.the pivot upon which the whole turned 
was the faithlessness of the Irish girl, who had 
been installed as queen of the kitchen. . Whether 
a yearning toward “ould Irelandt,” or an ex- 
citing letter from a lover just come over, or some 
involuntary outrage to her dignity perpetrated 
by the youthful mistress, prompted the step, as 
Eunice Rookley says, ‘‘we are not to know.” 
But this much we do know, that one pleasant 
June morning Miss Biddy stood at the kitchen 
door, grasping her bundle of worldly goods with 
a very resolute air, while Emily’s pretty face 
bore the traces of vexation and dismay. 

Walter sat very comfortably reading his paper 
in the breakfast parlor; while through the open 
window came the delightful melody of birds, and 
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the perfume of flowers still wet with the morning ‘‘ Nous verrons,” replied her husband, gaily, as 
dew. He heard the light step approaching, and { he rose to go to his office. A recollection of the 
looked up to welcome her with a beaming smile; ; morning’s banquet came over him suddenly, and 
but to his surprise and dismay she burst into ; he put his head in at the door with, “you had 
tears. He had never seen Emily before having better, not attempt anything very diffieult for 
what the children call ‘‘a good cry,” and hastily : dinner, my dear, because you won’t have me 
throwing down his paper, he devoted himself to : here to help, you know.” 
the task of soothing her. At length she soon: ‘Away with you, you quintessence of conceit,” 
began to smile at Walter’s representations and ‘ sajd Enily, laughing; ‘‘and as to the dinner, do 
ridiculous contrivances; but then as she glanced : not trouble’yourself in the least, for I shall give 
at those small, helpless-looking hands she heaved ; you nothing but bread and strawberries.” 
a desponding sigh. There seemed to be no getting him off; first he 
‘«But we shall have no breakfast to-day, at ; came back for his gloves, and then he came back 
this rate,” said Emily, suddenly, “Bridget has ; for a kiss; ‘but at length the door finally closed 
not even made a fire to boil the kettle.” {upon ‘him, and Emily went to her household 
“Do not trouble yourself in the least, my : affairs, singing merrily all the-time. What did 
dear,” replied Walter, with an air of supreme : she care if Biddy had gone away? So she dusted 
confidence in his own abilities. “That is very sand sang, until approaching the window, she 
easily remedied. If you will set the table, I will peeped forth from the blind just: to see what was 


engage to produce a fire.” 

So saying, he walked into the kitchen, while 
Emily was soon busily engaged with the cups 
and.saucers. It was really amusing to seé him; 
he looked so warm, and fussy, and responsible, 
and handled things ‘so awkwardly that he was 
constantly upsetting the whole peraphernalia of 
tongs, shovel, and poker. Emily now and then 
looked in to see how he come on, and once a 
suppressed ‘‘hang it!” reached her ear; but as 
the kettle was not yet ready to hang, she con- 
cluded that she must have been mistaken. 

“Emily.” : 

She was at his side in a moment. 

‘* Perhaps, love, you can assist me a little with 
this fire; the foundation of the thing is all right, 
you see it only wants a little alteration.” 

Do not think him stupid; he could have made 
a fire in any decent kitchen, but the chimney was 
a most unfortunately smoky one. 

-Emily smiled as she took the fire entirely apart, 
and arranged it in a more skilful manner; and at 
length, between them both, the kettle did some- 
thing like boiling. Walter tried very hard to 
persuade himself that his cup of coffee was the 
best he had ever tasted, because he thought he 
had made it himself; he put in a little more 
cream, a little more sugar, and then a little more 
coffee; but do what he would he could not help 
making very wry faces over it. As he raised 
his eyes he met Emily’s, and the two burst out 
a laughing. 

“It is no laughing matter,” said Emily; “how 
is the work to get done?” 

‘«Easily,” replied Walter, ‘<I can send you in 
at least a dozen servants before night.” 

‘I think you will find yourself mistaken,” said 
Emily, ‘servants are not so easily obtained in 
the country, and it was sometime before we could 
persuade Biddy to come with us.” 


{going on. As the stage-coach appeared in sight 
‘she could not help wishing that her mother, or 
‘ one of those naughty sisters of hers would make 
her appearance. 
But as she stood looking, the vehicle suddenly 
drew up at the door, and it was very evident that 
pares was coming. A straw hat'and green 
veil, and a multitude of bows and smiles was all 
that Emily was able to distinguish; until, with a 
most loving embrace, the visitor exclaimed— 

“T quite pitied you, Cousin Emily! I thought 
that you must be so lonely here in the country, 
and I came determined to make you a good, long 
visit. Ma and the girls have gone to Cape May, 
but I told them that I preferred enlivening your 
solitude.” 

Emily now recognized Martha Eastman, a very 
forward cousin of Walter’s, to whom she had 
taken somewhat of a dislike during the short 
time she passed in her society just after their 
marriage; a feeling not at all diminished by this 
unceremonious visit. She murmured something 
in reply which was scarcely audible; but this 
did not in the least diminish the volubility of 
her visitor, who appeared to think that she was 
doing Cousin Emily a great favor. Now if there 
is anything provoking in this mortal world, it is 
to have a person whom you wish in your very 
heart at least a hundred miles off, trying to per- 
suade you that she is éonferring a favor upon 
you, by coming at the very time of all times when 
she is least wanted. Emily surveyed the liberal 
allowance of baggage with considerable interest, 
but resolved at the same time that the “good, 
long visit” should be a very short one. 

The visitor was one of several daughters who 
had been brought up to make as much use of 
other people as possible. She was rather showy 
in appearance, with a brilliant complexion, and 
saucy-looking blue eyes, and a great idea of 
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displaying these charms to. the best advantage. 
It was not the least sympathy for Cousin Emily 
that had prompted her visit, she thought that a 
jaunt to the country might be pleasant, besides 
a desire to see how they lived. 

Miss Eastman was one who could make her 
wants known; and after a while she coolly ob- 
served, ‘‘come, Cousin Emily, do order dinner— 
I begin to feel.the ‘keen demands.’ ” 

“There is no one to order but you and I,” 
replied Emily, quietly, ‘my only servant left me 
this morning, and we must gather our dinner 
from the strawberry bed.” 

Miss Eastman looked, but Emily did not see 
her. She was coolly tying on her sun-bonnet; 
and the visitor, resolving to make the best of it, 
broke out into ecstasies at the idea; it was the 
very thing she should have chosen—she had 
always so wanted to gather strawberries in the 
country ! 

It was .a very warm day, and Emily did not 
find her visitor of much assistance; she soon 
grew tired of stooping, and amused herself by 


perfectly charming. She almost went into ecsta- 
sies, and repeated several lines of poetry on the 
occasion, which I have forgotten.” 

Walter recollected his cousin’s character per- 
fectly, but he only smiled, and drew Emily into 
the house. ® 

Miss Eastman was politely welcomed, various 
inquiries made after the family, and they all sat 
down to dinner. Walter pronounced this te be 
infinitely better than the breakfast; but he looked 
considerably mortified when Emily playfully in- 
quired for the servants he had promised to send. 

“I really could not-help it,” said he, at last, 
“‘T have been so much engaged to-day—but they 
will come yet.” 

Emily smiled incredulously, and Miss Eastman 
hoped in her very heart that the promise would 
be kept; for the visit did not promise much plea- 
sure without the acquisition of a servant. 

Emily was suddenly seized with a fancy for 
making strawberry preserves, and after dinner 
they went out again to pick fruit; when Miss 
Eastman, to her great indignation, found herself 


eating the strawberries from the basket. This ; left precisely as she had been in the morning. 


was not at all profitable; and after a while Emily ; 


said very coolly— 


**You seem to be so fond of the employment : 


that I am going to leave you to it altogether. 
My husband will be home soon, and I have some 
things to attend to—but dinner will be ready by 
the time the basket is filled.” 

Miss Eastman now found it more politic to go 
to work in earnest; and in no very amiable mood 
she made her,appearance at last with the straw- 
berries. The little table was all ready; and the 
young housekeeper, in her cool-looking white 
dress, flitted about like a fairy from one window 
to the other, watching for her husband’s arrival. 
There he was! and she flew out to meet him; 





She was almost angry enough to hail the stage 
as it passed and return home; but still she could 
scarcely complain, for she had told Emily on her 
arrival that she should use no ceremony with 
cousins, and Emily had now made the very same 
observation on leaving her to herself. She had 
never worked so hard before; but she reflected 
that there must be an end to this, and if she 
found her so useful, Emily would, in common 
courtesy, invite her to prolong her visit. So she 
worked on industriously, despite the sun and 
heat; but with the conviction that love in a 
cottage, if you must do your own work, is not 
so very enchanting after all. 

“It was quite a good idea, was it not?” said 


while Miss Eastman scarcely knew whether to ; Emily, pleasantly, ‘to make sweetmeats when I 


stay where she was, or go forward. 

Emily told him of her unexpected visitor, at 
which his countenance assumed a blank look of 
surprise; for he did not remember ever to have 
given her even a general invitation to come and 
visit them—and that, of course, is no invitation 
at all. 


Shave you here to help me? Strange, though, 
‘ that you should have happened to come in just at 


the right time—so much better too than if it 
had been a mere acquaintance, for somehow one 
can’t, you know, use ceremony with cousins.” 
Miss Eastman ‘bit her lips, and walked off to 
the window; but Emily soon claimed her ser- 


“Very annoying,” said he, ‘‘that she should ; vices, and continued to keep her pretty well occu- 


have taken this opportunity to come—what have 
you done with her all the morning?” 

“Oh,” replied Emily, ‘she has been gathering 
strawberries, and I really found her of considera- 
ble assistance; besides, it saved me the trouble of 
entertaining her.” 

‘¢ Picking strawberries!” repeated Walter, ‘what 
a strange thing! To set a guest at work imme- 
diately on her arrival?” wi 

“Oh, no,” said Emily, innocently, ‘‘not at all 
—she is very fond of it, and said that it was 





pied. At last, however, tea came; and when that 
was cleared away there was no more to be done. 
The three seated themselves on the piazza, and 
the music of Walter’s flute broke beautifully on 
the stillness of the evening. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, and Miss 
Eastman observed with considerable interest the 
figure of a gentleman in an opposite window, 
which a shaded light at the further end of the 
apartment rendered still more distinct. At length 
the figure moved, disappeared for a few moments, 
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and then, issuing from the gate, bent its steps 
toward the cottage. 

“« Why, Irving, is that you?” exclaimed Walter, 
as his friend suddenly stood before him, “we 
have been so wrapt up in the sentimental that 
we scarcely pegeeived you. Dr. Irving, Miss 
Eastman.” 

A graceful bend of his handsome figure, while 
the young lady’s cheek flushed with anticipated 
conquest. It must have been on her account that 
he came over—he had probably seen her alight 
from the stage; not taking it into consideration 
that he might be in the habit of visiting his 
friend’s almost every evening. 

A few minutes conversation convinced her that 
Dr. Irving was more than tolerable-for a country 
village, and quite worth making a conquest of. 
She exerted all her powers of pleasing, and very 
agreeable she could be too when she chose, appa- 
rently with some success. When she retired to 
bed that night the day’s work was almost for- 
gotten. 

The next morning early Miss Eastman hap- 
pened to be standing at her window, while there 
stood the young doctor at his. He bowed po- 
litely, while she, half in confusion, withdrew; 
and walking down stairs, began to think that it 
would be very pleasant to smell the flowers with 
the morning dew fresh upon them—decidedly 


; 





not. be willing for me 
cooking it.” ‘ 

The case was hopeless, and Miss Eastman 
merely heaved a desponding sigh. The dinner 
that day consisted principally of a rice-pudding, 
her especial abomination, she hated rice in any 
shape or form—besides, she had helped to make 
it; and after picking out the raisins, and trifling 
a little with the substance, she made no further 
attempt toward despatching it. 

“‘You have lost your appetite, Martha,” ob- 
served her hostess, a little mischievously, “a 
very bad sign—you must have fallen in love.” 

Miss Eastman was almost ready to break forth; 
it was. too much to let Emily flatter herself with 
such a supposition—but still she deemed it pru- 
dent to remain silent. 

Generally in the morning they had a long chat 
together in Emily’s room, or rather Miss East- 
man talked a great deal; while Emily listened 
and sewed; the theme of her conversation being 
a certain cousin about her own age, who, from 
her representation, must have possessed as many 
bad qualities concentrated in her own private 
self as were ever separately scattered upon the 
wicked ones of the world. She was so proud 
and. haughty, so unamiable and self-willed—and 
then too some foolish person had once called her 
the belle of the place, and she couldn’t get over 


to have the trouble of 


inclining to the opinion that the greatest variety } that; though she was sure that she (Miss East- 


was to be found in front of the house. 
a very becoming white morning dress, and had 
carelessly tucked a few natural flowers in her 
hair; being, moreover, perfectly aware that she 
- was at this particular moment looking her very 
best. Of course, though, she was quite uncon- 
scious that some one had crossed the street, and 
equally unconscious that a gentleman stood be- 
side her, until, raising her head suddenly, she 
said with the prettiest start imaginable— 

‘‘Why, Dr. Irving! how you frightened me!” 

He was sorry, of course, that his appearance 
had had that effect—complimented her upon her 
early rising—said something about the bloom of 
cheeks and roses—and then asked for his friend; 
but Walter had gone to his office, and the young 
doctor soon followed his example. 

It is quite surprising how very hot the sun 
became in five minutes after; the cool of early 
morning had suddenly changed to. the heat and 
glow of noonday, and Miss Eastman went in to 
seek Cousin Emily. Again that everlasting straw- 
berry picking, and the visitor began to grow 
rather tired of her fare. 

“It is very rural and romantic, to be sure,” 
she observed, ‘‘to live on fruit and milk; but is 
your husband quite satisfied without meat?” 

“Quite so,” was Emily’s reply, “he cares 
nothing at ail about it, and if he did, he would 


She wore } 
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man) could see no beauty in such great staring 
black eyes, and such a tall figure—she never 
admired giantesses. 

The truth of the matter was this, Celine Esser- 
ton was an object of great jealousy; she was an 
only daughter, while Martha Eastman rejoiced 
in a multitude of sisters—Celine was something 
of an heiress in her own right—a beautiful, in- 
telligent, accomplished girl, and proud too as 
she had a just right to be, but not the kind of 
pride implied by Martha Eastman. Hers was 
the pride that will not stoop to a mean action— 
that upholds the truth upon all occasions—that 
defends the absent, and brings forward the hum- 
ble. She despised her cousin, and she took no 
pains to conceal it; she could not help it, she had 
seen her bitterness of mind, her selfishness and 
disregard of others, and the two were at open 
enmity. Their different ways of showing this 
feeling displayed at once the difference in their 
characters. Miss Eastman endeavored to im- 
press every one with a conviction of the total 
unworthiness of Miss Esserton’s character, while 
Celine disdained to mention her cousin’s at all, 
as though even that lowered her. 

Miss Eastman certainly displayed considerable 
talent and perseverance in the assiduity with 
which she endeavored to prejudice Cousin Emily 
against Celine Esserton; yet it must be confessed 
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new 


that every successive incident which she related 
to corroborate the ‘designing artfulness of her 
cousin’s character, only awakened in Emily a 
greater desire to see her and judge for herself. 

Walter had been so often teazed about his pro- 
mises to procure loads of servants at a moment’s 
warning, that he became quite desperate, and 
taking a wagon drove about the country on a 
voyage of discoveries. The result was quite 
satisfactory to himself; and one warm after- 
noon, when Emily sat reading in one of the front 
windows, while her visitor occupied the other, 
a vehicle suddenly drove up ‘to the door, from 
which her husband, looking very warm and 
tired, quickly descended; and then watched the 
progress of three ladies, who alighted from the 
wagon after fashions peculiar to themselves. 
Emily looked, and wondered, and laughed; but 
Miss Eastman saw in their awkward movements 
the most enchanting grace, and read in their 
vacant countenances an impress of all that was 
delightful. There was certainly cook, chamber- 
maid, and waiter; and she should now cease to 
be maid of all work. 

Their various ways of leaving the wagon dis- 
played their characters at once; the first, rather 
an oldish woman, came down so very moderately 
and carefully, that it seemed doubtful if she ever 
reached terra firma—the second, a stout, pert, 

* good-natured-looking thing, came tumbling out 
head-foremast, and became entangled among the 
wheels—while the third, with an utter absence 
of all expression in her face, after being at length 
made to understand that she was to get out, put 
her feet everywhere but in the right place, and 
finally effected a difficult descent over the back 
of the wagon. The first was a snail—she fairly 
crawled into the house; the second, one of those 
bangers who break everything they lay hands on, 
and always have a convincing argument at their 
tongues’ end; and the third, a wooden machine, 
endowed with the powers of motion, and the 
faculties of eating, drinking, and sleeping. From 
this delectable company Emily was expected to 
select a suitable kitchen goddess; and having 
sent them within, she followed to examine their 
qualifications. 

Miss Eastman accompanied her, for she felt a 
personal interest in the transaction; and observ- 
ing that Emily appeared rather indifferent about 
the matter, she exerted as much eloquence as 
was ever put forth by a candidate for the public 
votes, to convince her that all three were perfect 
miracles in their different departments. The 
oldish woman was so steady and respectable— 
one whom she could trust; the stout girl was so 
bright and quick—an excellent hand in an emer- 
gency; and the stupid girl was one who would, 
no doubt, do exactly as she was bid. All this, 





however, was whispered in an under tone during 
various walkings back and forth; and the three 
candidates were, therefore, quite unconscious of 
the admiration they excited. 

Emily’s choice, however, was soon made; the 
stupid one was out of the question—fhe stout 
girl informed her with an air that “she was not 
very healthy, and had concluded to live out a 
short time in some nice,sociable family where 
she could enjoy -herself,” which immediately 
settled her claims—and the oldish woman was, 
therefore, installed in the office. She sighed 
deeply as she went for a pail of water, which 
oceupied her about half an hour; groaned as she 
stirred up the fire; and almost sobbed on being 
told to get some wood. 

Emily saw that she was an oddity, and with 
difficulty refrained from smiling outright at Miss 
Eastman’s endeavors to praise her up. The 
house was the largest she had ever seen, the fire 
the hardest to make, and, ‘‘bad luck to the well! 
what a time it took her to draw the water!” 
She could scarcely understand anything she was 
told, although ‘Irish-like, never willing to admit 
herself ignorant; and Walter, very much amused 
with her, one day related a spurious anecdote to 
some visitors, that happened to reach her indig- 
nant ears—which, by-the-bye, were not where 
they ought to have been. Walter would now 
and then tell very queer stories; and the very 
day after her arrival he related that, having 
been told to cook something in the spider, she 
made her appearance after a while with a great 
daddy-long-legs, and inquired very innocently— 

‘‘Would that do yer, ma’am? Sure, and a spi- 
der is not to be found in the-place for love nor 
money.” 

She gave warning immediately ; and Miss East- 
man watched her retreating figure with melan- 
choly feelings. Walter should not have done so, 
certainly; but Emily did not scold him, she only 
laughed—for it had rid her of one trouble, and 
she did not know but it might of another before 
long. 

The strawberry-picking was again resumed; 
and Emily began to make bread and puddings, 
and all sorts of things, always assisted, of course, 
by Miss Eastman, ‘‘for one couldn’t use cere- 
mony with cousins.” The visitor began to ask 
herself if there was'not more chance of felicity 
at home just now; but Dr. Irving had been there 
two or three times, and she resolved upon a 
scheme for taking his heart by storm at once. 

See had a slight, graceful figure, and knew 
that she looked her very best on horseback; but 
she was almost ignorant of the equestrian art: 
being a great coward, she had always been afraid 
to venture. She had, however, brought her rid- 
ing-habit with her, and a ong plumes, in 
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which she considered herself quite irresistible, 
and after some trouble a horse was procured; 
although Walter had expressed his regret that 
he was unable to accompany her. That she did 
not mind in the least, she had become very coura- 
geous; but, notwithstanding, she trembled vio- 
lently on being lifted into the saddle, and still 
more when the man who brought it observed 
that the horse was a very tricky one; though 
what sort of tricks he patronized was not exactly 
specified. 

Emily, almost frightened on her account, ad- 
vised her not to go, but Miss Eastman was deter- 

_ mined; and Walter whispered in a significant 
tone, ‘‘it won’t hurt her.” 

Martha Eastman had a purpose to effect, which 
the alleged viciousness of the horse rather helped 
than hindered. She had observed that every 
morning Dr. Irving went in one particular direc- 
tion to visit patients, always returning about the 
same time. Her idea'was to meet him on his 
return; and if the horse should conclude to per- 
form any of his antics just then, placing her 
in imminent danger, how very interesting she 
should appear! 

Martha Eastman was a coward, and yet she 
nodded gaily to the others as she set forth on 
her journey; the horse, so far, behaving most 
respectable. He was not at all inclined to run- 
away, on the contrary he went rather slowly; 
and anxious to make her best appearance, she 
gave him a smart cut with the riding-whip to 
quicken his pace. His horseship stood perfectly 
still; all fears of being runaway with, or thrown 
off were now forgotten; and another and another 
lash followed, but with no success. He quietly 
began eating the leaves of a willow-tree just over 
where they stood; now and then turning his 
eye toward his fair burden with a glance which 
seemed to say, ‘‘oh, you are there, are you?” 

The young lady’s distress was unspeakable; 
she had prepared herself for being runaway with 
—for being thrown into some field, to be taken 
up, perhaps, with a broken arm; she had brought 
herself to bear with fortitude the idea of almost 
any mishap that could possibly befall her, but 
she was not prepared for being stood still with! 
Just then happening to spy a ragged little boy, 
she enlisted him in her service; and after push- 
ing the horse behind, and pulling him before, and 
slapping him between spells, he was at length set 
a-going, and the boy disappeared. 

He went on very well for a short time; but 
before long he came again to a stand stillgand 
Miss Eastman now saw the doctor approaching. 
He passed with a graceful bow, wirile the lady’s 
cheeks burned painfully with the hue of morti- 
fication. He passed on, but she still sat there; 
and a turn his head a moment after, 
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he was surprised to see her still stationary where 
he had left her. He looked again; and observing 
that she seemed to be urging her horse on, com- 
mon politeness prompted him to turn back and 
offer his assistance, A smile would curl his lip 
involuntarily, he could not help it; and Miss 
Eastman observed it. Ridicule, it is said, puts 
an end to love; and she became reluctantly aware 
that her prospects were very much dimmed. 

It was very evident that the horse had no in- 
tention whatever of either returning home, or 
going forward; and having tied him to a tree, 
the young doctor assisted Miss Eastman into 
his gig, and she found herself driving back with 
feelings which she had little anticipated. Emily 
too was very much surprised at her visitor’s ap- 
pearance; but on being informed of the catas- 
trophe she was unable to restrain her laughter. 
Poor Martha! she hurried up to her own room, 
dashed down the hateful riding-cap, and throwing 
herself on the bed, indulged in a good cry. 

When she came down she announced her inten- 
tion of returning home the next day, and Emily 
could not with any truth express her regret. She 
merely said— 

“I am going to have another visitor to-night.” 

* Are you?” replied Miss Eastman, in surprise. 
‘‘Who is it?” 

“Some one you have seen before,” said Emily, 
with an arch look of secresy. ‘But I will not® 
tell you until she comes.” 

She? It was a she, then? But still Martha 
wondered who it could be, and watched the arrival 
of the stage with considerable interest. Surely 
she knew that figure! that graceful, yet com- 
manding step! The veil was lifted—it was—it 
must be Celine Esserton! 

Both started suddenly; but Celine’s beautiful 
lip showed the slightest tendency toward a curl, 
while Miss Eastman’s face was suddenly over- 
spread with a crimson hue. The morning stage 
conveyed her and her baggage back to town; and 
Emily was not again troubled with her visits, 
while the whole family respected Cousin Emily 
very much when they found that she was not to 
be imposed upon. It was strange, certainly, but 
just after Miss Eastman announced her intention 
of going, a very nice servant made her appear- 
ance, and there she has been ever since. 

But now about Celine? Emily had told her 
husband of Martha Eastman’s representations, 
and inquired if the young lady were such a mas- 
ter-piece of art and dissimulation; which Walter 
indignantly denied, and spoke of his pretty cousin 
in such glowing terms that Emily wrote and in- 
vited her there as soon as her household difficul- 
ties were settled. 

The two were chatting pleasantly together when 
Emily spoke of Dr. Irving. 
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“Dr. Irving?” repeated her companion, ‘ Ho- 
race Irving do you mean?” 

“The very same,” replied Emily. ‘Are you 
acquainted with him?” 

A warm blush lit up Celine’s beautiful face, 
and this was answer enough. Emily had heard 
of his engagement, and mischievously withheld 
it from Miss Eastman, but she was entirely un- 





acquainted with the name of the lady, and she 
now experienced a very pleasant surprise. 

That very evening the two had quite an in- 
teresting scene by themselves on the moonlit 
piazza—Walter and Emily preferring the parlor. 

Before long the good people of S—— had an- 
other bride to comment upon, and Emily a de- 
lightful neighbor and companion. 





THE FIRST 


MURDERER! 





BY JANE GAY. 





Mornine amid the flowers! 
Night’s dusky shadows one by one had fled, 
And morn—glad morn with gaily gilded wing 
Had come, freighted with gems of rainbow hue, 
And sweets of odor rare! By fair Euphrates’ banks 
Two youthful brothers played; in spirit free 
As the light zephyr dancing o’er the stream, 
Kissing the flowers that shaded either bank, 
Or sporting with the curly locks that hung 
O’er their fair brows! Light-hearted ones and gay; 
For life was just unfolding, and its sun— 
Its scorching sun as yet had cast no blight 
O’er these fair “Buds of Promise;” or dried up 
A single dew-drop from their tender leaves! 
Oh, childhood! joyous, blissful hours are thine: 
Well may the days like wild-birds on the wing, 
Glide by in beauty’s bowers, with joy and song! 
No string is broken from life’s fairy harp 
Yielding discordant music; not a cup 
From its full festival is drained of sweets, 
Or one flower from its bright pathway withered! 
Why cometh there a blight o’er youth’s fair morn 
To quench its light, and dim its joys forever? 


“Stay, brother, stay! See in thine eager haste 
Thou’st broken down this beauteous Sharon rose, 
And crushed beneath thy feet our mother’s flower— 
The fragrant, lowly lily of the vale! 

Will she not weep at eve to see them faded?” 





“What matter! See yon gay-winged butterfly, 
Bright as the sunshine: for many a day 
I’ve watched it sailing o’er these flowery paths, 
And now, it is my prize! Nay, stay me not— 
Thou timid boy—I tell thee it is mine! 
See here—I’ve brought it down, though crushed and 

dead!” 
The younger brother turned away, and wept! 
Ay, weep! such tears befit thee, gentle one; 
Another victim yet is marked, and doomed 
To fall by that rude hand! 

Years glide away: 

A darkened man stands on that spot alone! 
He gazes on the clear and quiet stream 
With troubled brow, and ever and anon 
A broken flower is cast upon the waters— 
When a voice like seven-fold thunder shook 
His blackened soul !—“where is thy brother?” 


Softly Euphrates winds its silvery way, 

And many an Eden-flower is clustered there 
Whispering sweet words of Heaven and happiness! 
What joy to him who beareth in his heart 

The cankering wound of guilt! Alas! alas, for thee, 
Though nursed in Paradise, hell’s blackest stain 

Is on thee, guilty one! Go forth alone 

A wanderer o’er the earth! Let nothing bright 
E’er bloom upon thy pathway—thou whose hands 
Are reddened with a guiltless brother’s blood, 

And on whose brow is stamped “First Murderer!” 





NIGHT. 





BY EMILY HERRMANN. 





Max, tho’ poor, has rest, that slumber giveth, 
In the night. 

Vanity and tears, between, he liveth— 

Oft the good, he from the day deriveth, 

Flies, like bliss that charms our dreaming sight 
In the night. 

Softly thou dost close his eyelids, weary, 
Kindly night! 

In the glen, or on the mountain eyrie, 





Thou dost wrap each soul in peace, tho’ dreary 
Be the sad unrest of wakeful light— 
Friendly night. 


Voyagers upon Life’s heaving ocean 
Hail the night; 
Sweet is eve, when stilled the storm’s commotion, 
And the eye, that turns from earth’s devotion, 
Needs not to watch beneath the cares that blight 
All the night. 


‘ 





A MAN OVERBOARD. 





BY HARRY DANFORTH, AUTHOR OF “CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 





‘‘Keep her to it, quarter-master!” thundered 
the officer of the deck. 

Looking ahead, I saw a huge roller, rising out 
of the thick gloom, until it seemed to overtop the 
very fore-yard itself. 

‘Hold on all!” I shouted, involuntarily. 

Down it came. Leaping out of the pitchy 
darkness, its awful front glistening with phos- 
phoric light, it hurled its torrent of waters upon 
our bows, swept the decks, wrapped us in clouds 
of foam, and while every timber quivered like 
a reed whirled wildly away into the darkness 
astern. As it rushed hissing by, a half-stifled 
shriek rose fearfully upon the gale, and then 
died away in the wailings of the hurricane. 

‘*A man overboard!” rang across the decks. 

That cry is at all times a thrilling thing, but 
never more so than in the darkness of the night 
and amid the howling of the tempest. The 
strongest stands aghast, and the stoutest nerves 
shiver, as its notes of wild alarm rise over all 
the din of the hurricane. I felt now a cold sick- 
ness at the heart, as I thought of the poor wretch 
struggling in the waste of waters, and knew per- 
haps that no human power could save him from 
his terrible doom. 

“Down with your helm—haul up the main- 
sail—brace aback after-yards—ease head-sheets 
—cut away the life-buoy,” thundered the officer 
of the deck, springing upon a‘gun, and peering 
into the darkness astern as he held on by a rope, 
**stand by to lower away the lee-quarter boat— 
quick, there, my lads.” 

The men needed no incentive. The boatswain 
piped her crew, they rushed to their stations, and 
stood eagerly waiting the order to launch to almost 
certain death upon that stormy sea. 

*‘Hillo!”’ cried the officer, as he looked anx- 
iously into the gloom astern. 

No answer coming, he called for a rocket, 
lighted it, and with a whiz it rushed on high. 

‘Hark! was that him?—hillo!” he cried. 

We listened, but no answer followed. 

‘Run up the signal lantern—hillo!—hillo!” 

‘Can you see him?” 

s*No.” 

‘Can you hear anything?” 

“Nothing.” 

** Hillo!—hill-o!” he shouted. 

** Ahoy !—a-ho-o-y!” cried others. 

**Is the buoy in sight?” 





‘¢No, sir,” was the mournful answer. 

‘«Bring another rocket.” 

The thin reed hissed on high, leaving its long 
train of light flashing in the gloom, and gracefully 
arching over against the pitchy sky, broke into a 
thousand shivering sparkles, that illuminated the 
horizon like a shower of falling stars, disclosing 
far down to leeward the life-buoy tossing wildly 
on the surge, or burying in the clouds of foam 
that swept swiftly by. All at once it heaved up 
against the dusky background, and for one breath- 
less instant hung there in bold relief. A second 
of thrilling suspense ensued, and every eye was 
strained to catch the figure of the lost seaman, 
With a deep breath the officer turned away. The 
man was not there. 

Meantime the boat’s crew had been waiting 
the order to launch; but the officer now ordered 
them to abandon their enterprise. 

‘Belay all with that boat,” he cried. 

He had scarcely spoken when another huge 
roller was seen coming down toward us. 

‘Steady, quarter-master, steady, HOLD oN 
ALL,” cried the commodore himself, and as the 
giant billow deluged our decks and swept his- 
sing over us, the old man could be seen holding 
on near the gangway, his grey locks dripping 
with the brine, as he added, ‘it’s madness to 
try to rescue him; God Almighty have mercy 
on his soul!” 

The shock was so tremendous that the old 
ship reeled, and sinking heavily into the trough, 
seemed as though she would never emerge from 
the tons of water that had poured upon her decks. 
At last slowly and wearily she rose dripping from 
the deluge, rolling her vast yards heavily to wind- 
ward. 

The shouts, the trampling of feet, and all the 
bustle of the vain attempt to rescue the drowning 
man had long since subsided. The wind over- 
head was tearing by, shrieking through the rig- 
ging, as if a thousand unearthly beings rode the 
storm, their wild cries now ringing audibly in 
my ear, and now dying away in a melancholy 
cadence to leeward. Around all was darkness. 
The huge foremost behind me seemed to lose 
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titself in a black cloud above, and the lantern at 


my side threw its struggling beams a few feet 
faintly out, and then spent them in an abortive 
attempt to penetrate the thick gloom. In vain 





I strained my eyes into the obscurity ahead. 
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Nothing could be seen but the white caps of the 
billows flashing in the gloom, or the dark shadow 
of some wave, huger than its fellows, heaved 
ominously up against the midnight sky. At 


times when the lightning streamed out, sheeting has nursed me. 


the rushing waters with its pale, deathly light, 
a glimpse might be caught of the vast arena} 
of agitated waves, tossing, roaring, foaming, and 
whirling before the wind. Strange, unearthly 
tones mingled in the tempest, and wild voices 
seemed to call and be answered in the gloom. 
Now it was as if the cry of the drowned topman 
was ringing in my ears, and now a hundred gib- 
bering fiends echoed his despairing ery, or mocked } 
him with unearthly laughter as they swept down 
on the wings of the gale. 

Suddenly the old quarter-master, his rugged 
visage gleaming red in the light of a lantern, 
stood beside me. 

‘Have you heard who it was that was lost?” 
I said. 

“Jack Dawson, sir,” he replied. 

Jack had been one of the best seamen on board, 
ever bold and ready, whether to reef topsails in 
a storm, or to face an enemy. 

“Poor fellow,” I ejaculated, ‘‘we could have 
better spared many another man.” 

“You may well say that,” answered Taffrail, 
mournfully. ‘I’ve known him from a lad, and 
we’ve often been messmates. By day and night, 
with fair weather and foul, in battle or out of 





it, he was always the same: a true-hearted lad, 


whom I loved almost as if he was my own son. 
I was once wrecked with him, sir; and, for three 
days, we lived on a single biscuit. 
battle with him, and when I was wounded he 


I’ve been in 


We’ve stood the same watch 
together year in and year out. And now,” and 
here the old man’s voice grew husky, ‘‘we’ll 
never meet again, till at the great day of Judg- 
ment the sea gives up its dead.” 

I reverenced the emotion of the veteran quar- 
ter-master, and was silent. After a pause Taff- 
rail resumed more composedly, 

«He’da sort of foreboding, sir, of his fate,” he 
said. ‘I tried to laugh it out of him, no later 
than last night: but it was of no use: his log was 
run out, I suppose, sir.” 

‘‘T have understood from the purser,” I re- 
marked, “that Jack had a mother and sister 
whom he supported. What will become of them 
now?” 

“They shall néver want, while I’ve a shot in 
the locker, or a timber of this old hulk hangs 
together,” answered Taffrail. 

As he spoke his voice again quivered, and, for 
a moment, he drew the cuff of his monkey-jacket 
across his eyes. Then he suddenly turned and 
hurried away, as if ashamed of the emotion he 
had disp'ayed. 

All through that watch, and afterward when 
lying in my hammock, I thought of the emotion 
of old Taffrail, and of the MAN OVERBOARD. 





THE ARAB GIRL. 





BY HENRY H. PAUL. 





An Arab girl was Marielle— 
And Arab girls have eyes of jet— 
There was a shade in her bright orbs 
Of the drowsy violet, 
She was a lovely, graceful girl, 
And sweeter than a fawn at play; 
Her lute she touched till star-dews fell, 
Then watched the close of golden day. 


She had a lover—Marielle— 

A Christian knight of wide-spread fame, 
A red cross glittered on his arm, 

And on his breast he wore the same. 
He pressed his lips enchantingly 

To her sweet hand so white and fair; 
And on her forehead fondly played, 

With wand’ring curls that rested there. 


She gazed upon the Christian’s face, 
In rapture though in winsome fear; 

Her young hands smoothing from her cheek 
The witness of a started tear- 


Upon the sand he bent his knee, 

And breathed a vow in secret made; 
That he’d be true to Marielle, 

By all the blood that dyed his blade. 


He then bestrode his lordly steed, 
Whose wildly flowing raven mane, 
With grace concealed its arching neck, 
And left the gleaming tent again. 

*T was then the Bedouin maiden wept 
And kissed a gem in silver wove, 
That he upon her finger placed, 
A token of unceasing love. 


The Christian ’gaged in troublous wars 
Where ring of steel was fierce and brief; 

And sad, alas! for Marielle— 
He fell beneath an Arab chief. 

She learned his fate with piercing cry, 
And quivered like an Autumn leaf; 

And ere the white-rose kissed its bud 





The Arab girl had died of grief. 





° JULIA WARREN. 
A SEQUEL TO PALACES AND PRISONS. 





BY ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 227. 


CHAPTER V. 

Jutta Warren slept little during the night. 
The state of nervous excitement in which she 
had been thrown, the shrinking dread which 
made her quail and tremble at the approach of 
her fellow prisoners—even the rude kindness of 
the strange being who took a sort of tiger-like 
interest in her—frightened sleep from her eyes. 

A cell had been arranged for her, and the 
woman who still shielded her from the other 
prisoners meek as a wild beast might protect 
her young, consented that the infant boy should 
be her companion through the night. This was 
a great comfort to the poor girl: to her pure 
belief there was protection in the sleeping inno- 
cence of the child who lay with his delicately 
veined temples pressing that coarse prison pillow, 
softly as if it had been fragrant with rose-leaves. 

Julia could not sleep, but it was pleasant in 
her sad wakefulness to feel the sweet breath of 
this child floating over her face, and his soft arms 
clinging to her neck. To her poetic imagination 
it seemed as if a cherub from heaven had been 
left to cheer her in the darkness. Sometimes 
she would start and listen, or cringe breathlessly 
down to her pretty companion, for strange, fierce 
voices occasionally broke from some of the cells 
on either side, smothered sounds as of spirits 
chained in torment, wailing and wild shouts of 
laughter, for with some of those wretched inmates 
memory grew sharp in the midnight of a prison, 
and others dreamed recklessly as they lived— 
shouting fiercely in the sleep which was not rest, 
but the dregs of lingering inebriation. 

Of the mind and heart of this young girl we 
have said but little. The few simple acts of her 
life have been allowed to speak for her extreme 
youth. The utter isolation of her life, even more 
than her youth would in ordinary characters 
have kept her still ignorant and uninformed. 
But Julia was not an ordinary character, there 
was depth, earnestness, that extreme simplicity 
in her nature which goes to make up the beauty 
and strength of womanhood. Suffering had made 








her precocious, nothing more—it sent thought 


hand in hand with feeling. It threw her forward 
in life some three or four years. Gratitude so 
early and so deeply enkindled in her young heart 
foreshadowed the intensity of affection, nay, of 
passion when it should once be aroused. 

In this country the most abject poverty need 
not preclude the craving mind from its natural 
element, books. Julia had read more and thought 
more than half the girls of her age in the very 
highest walks of life. Her first love of poetry was 
drawn from the most beautiful of all sources, the 
Bible. Her grandfather was a good reader, and 
possessed no small degree of natural eloquence. 
Gushes of poetry, of solemn, sweet feeling were 
constantly breaking through the prayers which 
she had listened to every night and morning of 
her life; the very sublimity of his faith, the simple 
trust which never forsook him in the goodness of 
his Creator: the cheerful humility of his entire 
character, all this had aroused the sympathetic 
emotions in his grandchild’s heart. It is the 
good alone who thoroughly feel how keen and 
sweet intellectual joys may become. When we 
water the blossoms of a strong mind with dew 
from the fountains of a good heart, the whole 
being is harmonious, the rarest joys of existence 
are secured. 

But though the Bible contains the safest and 
most beautiful groundwork of all literature, his- 
tory, biography, ethics, poetry, and even that 
pure fiction which shadows forth truth in the 
parables, the mind that has first tasted life there 
will crave other sources of knowledge. A few 
old volumes, so shabby that the pawnbrokers 
refused loans upon them, and the second-hand 
book-stalls rejected them at any price, still re- 
mained in her basement home. These she had 
read with the keen relish of a hungry mind. 
Then old Mrs. Gray had a few books at her farm 
house: she had never read them herself, good 
soul, and whenever the beauties of ‘Paradise 
Lost” were mentioned, had only a vague profes- 
sional idea that our first parents had been driven 
forth from a remarkably fine vegetable and fruit 
garden just before the harvest season. Still she 
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anennnse 
ad great respect for the man who could mourn 
so great @ loss in verse, and so delighted in lend- 
ing the volumes to her young friend whenever 
she had time to read. 

From these resources and the patient teachings 
of her grandfather, Julia had managed to obtain 
the most desirable of all educations. She had 
learned to think clearly, to feel rightly, but she 
felt keenly also, and a vivid imagination kindling 
up these acute feelings at midnight in the depth 
of a prison, made every nerve quiver with dread 
that was more than superstitious. One picture 
haunted her like death, her grandfather’s white 
and agonized face stooping over that dead man. 
Never had the beautiful, stern face of the stran- 
ger beamed upon her so vividly before: she saw 
every lineament, it was enameled on the midnight 
blackness. She longed to arouse the child and 
ask it if the face were really visible, but was 
afraid to speak or move: the very sound of his 
soft breath as the boy slept terrified her. But 
while this wild dread was strongest upon her, 
the child awoke and began to feel over her face } 
with his little hands. Softly, and with the touch ; 
of falling rose-leaves, his fingers wandered over 
her eyes, her forehead, and her mouth: they were } 
like sunbeams playing upon ice those warm, rosy } 
fingers. The young girl ceased to feel frightened ! 
or alone. She began to weep: she pressed his ° 
hands’ t@ her lips, and drew the child close to her ° 





foliage of two noble maples, all golden and crim- 
son with a touch of frost. Her grandparents 
stood upon the door-stone with old Mrs. Gray 
talking together, and smiling upon her as she sat 
down beneath the maples, and began to arrange 
a lapful of flowers that somehow had filled her 
apron, as bright things will fall upon us in our 
sleep. These blossoms seemed with perfume 
more delicate than anything she had ever seen 
or imagined, and, though coarse garden flowers, 
their breath was intoxicating. 

Dreams are independent of detail, and the 
sleeper only knew that a young man whose face 
was familiar, and yet strange, stood by her side, 
and smiled gently upon her as she bent over her 
treasure. Was her dreamy imagination more 
vivid than the reality had been, or had her nerves 
ever answered human look with the delicious 
thrill that pervaded them in the dream ?—was it 
the shadow of a memory haunting her sleep? 
Oh, yes, she had dreamed before—dreamed when 
those soft eyes had nothing but their curling 
lashes to veil them, and when the thoughts that 
were now floating through her vision even left a 
glow upon that young cheek. It was true the 
angel of love haunted Julia in her prison. 

The real and the imaginary still blended itself 
in her vision, but indistinctly, and with that 
vague cloudiness that makes one sigh when the 
dream becomes a memory. A harrassing sense 





bosom, whispering softly to him, and pressing; that her grandfather was in trouble seemed to 
her lips to his eyes now and then to be sure they } blend with the misty breath of the flowers. She 
were open. But all her gentle wiles were insuf- } still sat beneath the tree, and saw the old man in 
ficient to keep the little fellow awake; he began the distance, struggling with a throng of people, 
to breathe more and more deeply, and, overcome } half engulphed in a storm-cloud that rolled up 
by the soft mesmerism of her breath, she fell } from the horizon. She could not move, for the 
asleep also. $ blossoms in her lap seemed turning to lead, which 
It would have been a lovely sight had any one * she had no power to fling off. She struggled, 
looked upon those two calm, beautiful faces pil- } and cried out wildly, ‘‘Robert—Robert Otis!” 
lowed together upon that prison bed. Smiles} The blossoms breathed in her lap again; flashes 
dimpled around the rosy lips, upon which the } of silver broke up the distant cloud, and stars 
breath floated like mist over a cluster of ripe seemed dropping one by one from. its writhing 
cherries. The bright ringlets of the child fell: folds. Robert Otis was now in the distance, now 
over the tresses that shadowed the fair temple ; at her side; she could not turn her eyes without 
close to his, lighting them up as with threads’ encountering the deep smiling fervor of his 
and gleams of gold. It was a picture of innocent } glance. His name trembled and died on her 
sleep that those green walls had perhaps never } lips in broken whispers, then all faded away. 
sheltered before since their foundation. It was} Balmy quiet settled on the spirit of the young 
natural that Julia should smile in her sleep, } girl, and she slept softly as the flowers sleep 
and that a glow like the first beams of morning; when their cups are overflowing with dew. 
when they penetrate a rose, should light up her} From this soft rest she was aroused by the 
face. She was dreaming, and slumber cast a} sharp clang of iron, and the tread of fect in the 
fairy brightness over thoughts that had per-} passage. The door of her own cell was flung 
haps vaguely haunted her before that night; } open, and a tin cup full of coffee, with coarse, 
for memories mingled with the vision and the } wholesome bread, was set inside for her break- 
scenes which wove themselves in her slumber-} fast. The dream still left its balm upon her 
ing thought had been realities—the first joyous } heart, which all that prison noise had not power 
realities of her young life. to frighten away. She smoothed her own hair, 
She was at an old farm-house, half hid in the} arranged her dress, and then arousing the child 
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from his sleep with kisses, bathed and dressed 
him also. He was sitting upon her lap, his fresh 
rosy face lifted to hers, while she smoothed his 
tresses, and twisted them-in ringlets around her 
fingers, when his mother entergd the cell. She 
scarcely glanced at the child, but sat down, and 
supporting her forehead with one hand, remained 
in sombre stillness gazing on the floor. There 
was nothing reckless or coarse in her manner. 
Her heavy forehead was clouded, but with gloom 
that partook more of melancholy than of anger. 

She spoke at length, but without changing her 
position or lifting her eyes from the floor. 

‘Will you tell me the name?—will you tell 
me who the man was they charge your grand- 
father with murdering? Was it—was it——” 
The low husky tones died in her throat: she 
made another effort, and added almost in a whis- 
per, ‘“‘was it Edward Leicester?” 

The question arrested Julia in her graceful 
task: her hands dropped as if smitten down from 
those golden tresses, and she answered in a faint 
voice, ‘‘that it was the name.” 

‘Then he is dead; are you sure—quite sure?” 

‘They all said so; the doctor, all that saw 
him!” 

‘*You did not see him then?” 

**Yes—yes!” answered the young girl, closing 
her eyes with a pang. ‘I saw him—I saw him!” 

‘‘Why did your grandfather kill him? Had 
Leicester done him any wrong?” 

‘¢T do not know what wrong he had ever done,” 
answered Julia; ‘‘but I am certain if he had in- 
jured him ever so much, grandpa would not have 
harmed a hair of his head.” 

**Who did kill him then?” said the woman, 
sharply. 

“T think,” said Julia, in a low, firm voice— 
“‘T think that he killed himself!” 

“No. It could not be that!’ muttered the 
woman, gloomily. ‘No doubt the old man did 
what others had better cause for doing; tell me 
how it happened!” 

Julia saw that the woman was growing pale 
around the lips as she spoke: her hand also 
looked blue and cold as it shaded her face. 

“Don’t be afraid of me. Go on, I could not 
harm a mouse this morning,” she said, observing 
that Julia hesitated, and sat gazing earnestly 
upon her. ‘I have been in prison here two 
weeks, and never heard of the death till now!” 

“Did you know Mr. Leicester?” questioned 
Julia. 

«Yes, I knew him!” 

There was something in the tone of her voice 
that surprised Julia, more of bitterness than 
grief, and yet something of both. 

‘¢ Will you tell me what I asked you?” said the 





woman, with a touch of her usual impetuosity. 


ran 


“Yes,” answered Julia. 
talk of it; but if you are really anxious to hear, 
I will!” 

She went on with painful hesitation, and told 
the woman all those details that are so well known 
to the reader. The woman listened attentively 
sometimes holding her breath with intense inte 
rest: again breathing quick and sharp, as if some 
strong feeling were curbed into silence with diffi- 
culty. When Julia ceased speaking she folded 
both hands over her face, and lowering it down 
to her knees, rocked to and fro without sob or 
tear, but the very stillness was eloquent. 

She got up after a little and went out. Half 
an hour after Julia went with the child to hig 
mother’s cell. The strange woman was lying 
with her face to the wall, motionless as the 
granite upon which her large eyes were fixed, 
She did not turn as they approached, but waved 
her hand impatiently that they should leave the 
cell. 

Holding the child by his hand, Julia lingered 
in the passage.. After a few careless, and in 
some cases rude manifestations of interest, the 
prisoners left her unmolested, to seek what con- 
solation might be found in observation and ex- 
ercise. 

Thus the day crept on. The confusion which 
her youth and terror created the day before had 
settled down in that dull, sullen apathy ich is 
the most depressing feature of prison life. The 
women moved about with a dull, heavy tread: 
some sat motionless against the wall gazing into 
the air, to all appearance void of sensation, almost 
of life: some slept away the weary time, but de- 
pression lay heavily upon them all. 

Julia had lingered near the grating, for the 
gleams of sunshine that shot into the broad hall 
beyond, whenever the outer door was opened to 
admit access and egress to the officers, had some- 
thing cheerful in it that rendered her hopeful. 
The child, too, felt this pleasant influence, and 
his prattle was now and then broken with a soft 
laugh that was music to the poor girl. 

‘‘Come, love—come, let us go away. Some 
one is at the door!” she cried, all at once striving 
to lead the child away. 

‘“‘No—no. It is brighter here, I will stay,” 
answered the little fellow, leaping roguishly on 
one side. ‘It’s only the matron; don’t you hear 
her keys jingle. She will take me up into her 
pretty room, and you as well. Just wait till I 
ask her.” 


The door opened and a black-eyed little woman, 
full of animation and cheerful energy, stepped 
into the passage. She paused, for Julia stood in 
her way, making gentle efforts to free her dress 
from the grasp which the little boy had fixed upon 
it. The beauty of the young girl, her shrinking 
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. manner, and the crimson that came and went on ; 
‘ Mrs. Gray, everything but the glory of her dream, 


her sweet face, all interested the matron at once. 
She smiled a motherly, cheering smile, and said 
at once— 

“Ah, you have found one another out—ha! 
George is a safe little playmate—ain’t you, dar- 
ling? Come, now, tell me what her name is, 
that’s a man?” 

“She hasn’t told me yet,” lisped the child, 
loosening his grasp, and nestling himself against 
the matron. 

“My name is Julia—Julia Warren, ma’am,” 
said the young prisoner, blushing to hear the 
sound of her name in that place. 

‘I thought so: I was sure of it from the first; 
there, there, don’t be frightened, and don’t cry. 
Come up to my room—come, George! Tell your 
young friend that somebody is waiting for her 
up there—some one that she will be very glad to 
meet.” 

“Tell me—oh! tell me who!” cried the poor 
girl, breathlessly. 

“Your grandmother, so she calls herself— 
end...” 

Julia waited for no more, but darted forward. 

‘‘There—there. You will never get on without 
me!” cried the matron, laughing, while she turned 
a heavy key bright with constant use in its lock, 
and opened the grated door. ‘‘Come, now, I and 
Georgie will lead the way.” 

Julia stood in the outer passage while the 
heavy door was secured again, her cheeks all 
in a glow of joy; her limbs trembling with im- 
patience. Little George, too, seemed to partake 
of her eagerness, he ran up and down in the 
bright atmosphere like a bird revelling in the 
first gleams of morning. He seized the matron 
by her dress as she locked the door, and shaking 
his soft curls gleefully, attempted to draw her 
away. His sympathy was so graceful and cheer- 
ing that it made both Julia and the matron smile, 
and though they mounted the stairs rapidly, he 
ran up and down a dozen steps while they mounted 
half the number. 

Neither Julia nor her grandmother spoke when 
they met, but there was joy upon their faces, and 
the most touching affection in the eyes that con- 
stantly turned upon each other. 

“And now,” said old Mrs. Gray, coming for- 
ward with her usual blunt kindness, ‘‘as neither 
of you seem to haye much to say just now, what 
if Robert and I come in for a little notice?” 

Julia looked up as the kind voice reached her, 
and there, half hidden by the portly figure of his 
aunt, she saw Robert Otis looking upon her with 
the very expression that had haunted her dream 
that night, in the prison. Their eyes met, the 
white lids fell over hers as if weighed down by the 
black lashes, through which the lustre kindlings 


beneath gleamed like diamond flashes. She forgot 


the power of those eloquent eyes. 

*¢And so you will not speak to me—you will 
not look at me!” said the huckster woman, a little 
surprised by this reception, but speaking with 
great cordiality, for she was not one of those very 
troublesome persons who fancy affronts in every 
thing. 

“Not speak to you!” cried the young girl, start- 
ing from her pleasant reverie to the scarcely less 
pleasant reality. ‘‘Oh! Mrs. Gray you knew 
better!” 

‘“¢Of course I did,” cried the good woman, with 
a laugh that made her neckerchief tremble, and 
she shook the little hand that Julia gave with 
grateful warmth, over and over again. ‘Come, 
now, get your bonnet and things.” 

Julia looked at the matron. 

‘«¢But I am a prisoner!” 

‘‘Nothing of the sort. I’ve bought you out; 
given bonds, or something. Robert can tell you 
all about it; but the long and the short is, you’re 
free as a black-bird. Can go home with me, 
grandma too; I’m old—I’m getting lonesome— 
want her to keep house when I’m in market, and 
you to take care of her.” 

‘‘But grandfather, where is he? 
is he?” 

Mrs. Gray’s countenance fell, and she seemed 
ready to burst into tears. 

*‘Don’t ask me, Robert must tell you about 
that. I did my best; offered to mortgage the 
whole farm to those crusty old judges, but it 
was of no use.” 

‘We couldn’t leave him’ here alone!” said 
Julia, with one of her faint, beautiful smiles. 

Robert Otis came forward now. 

“It would be useless for either of you to re- 
main here on his account, even if the laws would 
permit it. You will be allowed to see him quite 
as frequently if you live with my aunt, and with 
freedom you may find means of aiding him.” 

Julia raised her eyes to his face: her glance 
instead of embarrassing seemed to animate the 
young man. 

‘It admits of no choice,” he added, with a 
smile. ‘Your grandfather himself desires that 
you should accept my aunt’s offer, and she— 
bless her—it would break her heart to be re- 
fused.” 

‘¢He desires it—Mr. Otis desires it. Shall we 
not go, grandma?” 

“Certainly, child; he wishes it, that is enough; 
but I shall see him every day, you remember, 
ma’am. Every day when you come over I come 
also. It was a promise!” 

“Do exactly as you please, that’s my idea of 
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helping people,” answered Mrs. Gray, to whom 
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the latter part of this address had. been made. 
‘‘The kindness that forces people to be happy 
according to a rule laid down by the self-conceit 
of a person who happens to have the means you 
want, is the worst kind of slavery, because it is 
a slavery for which you are expected to be very 
grateful. I’ve heard brother Jacob say this a 
hundred times, and so have you, Robert.” 

‘Uncle Jacob never said anything that was 
not wise and generous in his life!” answered the 
young man, with kindling eyes. 

“If ever an angel lived on earth he is one!” 
rejoined Mrs. Gray, looking around upon her 
audience as if to impress them fully with this 
estimate of her brother’s character. 

A sparkling smile broke over Robert’s face. 

‘¢ Well, aunt, I hope you never fancied the angels 
dressing exactly after Uncle Jacob’s fashion!” he 
said, casting a look full of comic meaning on the 
old lady. 

‘‘Oh! Robert, you are always laughing at me!” 
replied the good-humored lady, turning from the 
young man to her other auditors. ‘It was always 





so; the most mischievous little rogue you ever | 
saw. I thought he had grown out of it for awhile, 
but nature is nature the world through.” 2 

Robert blushed. His aunt’s encomiums didnot} 
quite please him, for the character of a mischiey. 
ous boy was not that which he was desirous of 
maintaining just then. In the soft eyes turned 
so earnestly upon his face, he read a depth and 
earnestness of feeling that made his attempt at 
cheerfulness seem almost sacriligious. Julia saw 
this and smiled softly. She had not intended to: 
rebuke him by the seriousness of her face, and 
her look expressed this more eloquently than 
words could have done. 

When most sorrowful, there are times when 
cheerfulness in those around us has a healthful 
influence. The joyous laugh, the pleasant word 
may fall harshly upon a riven heart at first, but 
imperceptibly they become familiar again, and 
at length sweep aside the gloom with which the: 
mourner loves to envelope himself. Give the 
soul plenty of sunshine and it grows vigorous to 
withstand the storm. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





I AM GROWING OLD. 


BY MRS. MARY FITCH. 


I am growing old—I am growing old; 
The days of my life will soon be told, 
For Time’s swift coursers are hasting by, 
But his goal is a long eternity. 


He has touched my brow, and has sprinkled there 
His hoary frosts o’er my glossy hair; 

And the eyes which beamed in their youthful light, 
Are dimmed in the glare of his visage bright. 
The polished cheek he has furrowed o’er, 

And the airy step will be light no more; 

The hopes are fled which my youth inspired— 
The glow is chilled which my bosom fired— 

A shade of sadness is o’er me hung— 

A sombre tinge is around me flung; 

While broken all, and in ruins laid, 

Are the idols which in youth I made. 


He has looked on my childhood’s joyous home, 
And the group which gathered there are strewn; 
They may no more to its hearth return, 

For its gladdening fires have ceased to burn. 
Hushed is the voice of responsive prayer, 
That at morn and eve ascended there, 

And gone are its happy faces all, 

For strangers meet in my father’s hall. 

The matron and sire are lowly laid, 

Where the waving willow spreads its shade. 
Of well-loved ones, the brightest and best, 

Lie low in an early grave, at rest, 

And those who are left of that youthful band, 
Are scattered wide in a stranger land; 





But on mount, or shore, of each varied clime, 
They have felt thy blighting touch, oh, Time! 


He has breathed on the friends of my early years, 
And beauty’s cheek, he has blanched with tears— 
Has spread for the fairest a funeral pall, 

And a cank’ring blight he has cast o’er all. 

Like flowers which are wrapt in Spring’s bright bloom, 
The young and gifted repose in the tomb, 

Or like birds they’ve flown to a brighter clime, 
Where the skies are free from the frosts of Time, 
And the remnant small, are all serried and strewn, 
Like the leaves when the wintry winds have blown. 


Oh! Time, speed on! thou need’st not to stay, 

When life’s dearest joys thou hast borne away; 

For memory weeps o’er the dreamy past, 

And a fitful gleam on the future is cast; 

While hope which cheered my young heart with its 
wiles, 

Delusive I’ve found, ’till I heed not its smiles. 

But faith in her angel garb appears, 

To hush my sighs, and to dry my tears; 

She smiling points to a peaceful shore, 

Where the storms of life will assail no more— 

Where the loved of our souls, who have passed away, 

With joy we’ll meet in an endless day; 

Freed from the cares which here have birth— 

Loosed from the chains which bound them to earth. 

Time has no place in that world so fair, 

Sorrow and sin have no entrance there; 

Its flowers are bright in eternity’s bloom, 

And beauty undying awakes from the tomb. 

















PILGRIMAGES TO AMERICAN SHRINES. 
NO. TV._BATTLE MONUMENZ, BALTIMORE. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 











Tux Battle-Monument is one of the most inte- 
Testing sights of Baltimore, alike for its elegance 
of form and for the event it commemorates. Those 
only ‘who remember the dismay which spread 
throughout the land in September, 1814, when 
it was announced that Washington had been cap- 
tured by the British, and that the Vandal oppres- 

)80rs were advancing on Baltimore, can form an 
adequate idea.of the importance of the victory, 
in honor of which this beautiful monument was 
erected. The danger of one of the chief cities of 
the Union, and the heroic courage with which 
her sons marched out to her defence, were in- 

deed well worthy of commemoration; and never, 
or rarely has any monument been erected to a 
‘nobler cause, or to braver martyrs! 

It.was a pleasant, summer day when my friends 
drove me, in a light carriage,-over the battle-: 

_ ground of Baltimore, showing me all the principal 
‘points. , I was most interested in the spot where : 
‘Gen, Ross, the 1 British commander, fell, by which 

event the day Was decided in favor of the Ame- } 


» Next to this, Iwas engrossed by Fort 


ee XVIL—19 


McHenry, which withstood so heroically the fire 
of the enemy’s fleet, and by holding out preserved 
the city. As I gazed upon it, I thought of him, 
who, a prisoner on board the squadron, watched, 
with sinking heart, the bombs raining into the 
fort all night, expecting, every minute, to -hear 
of its surrender, and who, when morning dawned, 
and he beheld his country’s flag still floating 
proudly in the breeze, broke out, as if by inspira- 
tion, into that glorious ode, 
“The star-spangled banner, oh! long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
The Battle-Monument is situated in Calvert 
street, in one of the best quarters of Baltimore, 
and within a few steps of the principal hotel. It 
is one of the first objects visited by the stranger, 
who, if patriotic, pauses long before it, to read 
the almost innumerable names, with which it is 
inscribed, of the heroes of the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1814.’ Baltimore deserves especial credit 
ed her. munificence in erecting monuments, to 
orate were deeds as cis ata 











HUSBAND AND WIFE. : 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





BY EMILY GIBRARDIER. 





“T am determined to be master in my own 
house, Arist,” said my friend Simon, the other 
day; ‘‘not from mere’ obstinacy, for I am the 
easiest disposition in the world, but from the 
principle of the thing Believe me, the best 
wife on earth has odd caprices, and is driven 
hither and thither by whims and follies, if not 
well drilled to obedience.” 

«But is that so easy, Herr Simon?” 

«Everything is in the method, my dear sir. 
If a husband never refuses or demands anything 
except from good reasons, which you know, he 
can always find, the wife learns to regard her 
husband’s will as the wisest, and follows it with- 
out resistance.” 

I was silent with surprise; for, in confidence 
be it said, the domestic disposition of this honest 
man was not duly comprehended in the town. 
On the contrary, every one believed that he was 
led by his wife in firm, though silken fetters. It 
would be a sin, thought I, to destroy such a com- 
fortable illusion, such a confidence of power; 
yet I ventured to remark, that the sultan often 
mistook the fancies of his favorite slave for his 
own free will, and that every woman was born a 
domestic politician. 

‘All nonsense,” cried Simon. ‘‘ Possibly, one 
who does not comprehend the female mind, may 
be deluded by its arts: but whoever is skilled in 
the windings of their cunning, in the labyrinth 
of their wiles, may detect their most secret and 
skilful approaches.” 

‘‘Friend Simon,” said I, ‘‘dear friend Simon, 
there are yet numerous arts upon which you 
cannot calculate.” 

Some days after this, I called upon my friend’s 
wife, a friendly, pleasant woman, whose conver- 
sation and actions were the mirror of nature. 

‘What glorious weather!” she exclaimed. 
“This is the very time to visit the Hallerbrun- 
nen. They say it is a most charming spot: will 
you join my party?” 

“If it can be to-morrow—willingly.” 

*«To-morrow? Well! its settled then; the sooner 
the better: this fine weather may change.” 

“Tf Mr. Simon agrees——” 

“Oh, you know,” said. she, with a.peculiar 
smile, ‘‘my husband is an. excellent ¢reature,, 
and never refuses me an innocent pleasure. 





Only make your preparations; we will set off at 
six precisely.” 

At this moment she was called away, and I 
seated myself in my friend’s library. Soon 
after, Simon entered the adjoining apartment in 
animated conversation with his wife, and, as I 
heard the word Deister, curiosity tempted me to 
listen how the affair would be negotiated. I 
caught the following part of their discourse: 

“Thou art right, my dear, it is a tiresome 
thing—to go rolling over the bare causeway, eat 
and drink -some wretched stuff, fatigue and heat 
one’s self, and all this merely to behold a few 
trees, which one may see at home every day.” 

* Arist is possessed with the idea of this drive.” 

“TJ would willingly serve my friends; but they 
must not expect me to weary myself on their 
account. At all events it cannot be to-morrow, 
for I have urgent business to attend to, and I 
scarcely know how I shall get through it. Be- 
sides, I dislike all such parties, where pleaspre 
is so methodically pursued, and only found when 
all is over. Ah, then we wearily exclaim: ‘How 
glad I am to get home again!’” 

‘¢ Why then do you ladies ever desire to go out?” 

“That is just my opinion, and there’s an end 
to it. Arist may seek other companions. No! 
I will turn this splendid-weather to some better 
account, and I can at length do to-morrow what 
I have so long intended. Your library here shall 
be well scrubbed and cleaned. Everything must 
be turned out and put into a reasonable degree 
of order. It will dry quickly now, and you will 
be rid of all that abominable rubbish.” 

‘*No, no—not there in heaven’s name! that 
shall not be. Your hubbub and bustle, you well 
know, are my greatest aversion. Let that rest 
until another time; I must work to-morrow.” 

‘But, dear husband, can you not sit in the 
little front parlor for two or three days? The 
children are not very troublesome. I am really 
ashamed when a stranger comes in here; for you 
know the mistress of the house bears all the re- 
proach. It must really be done at once.” 

‘Yes, and it shall be-done, but when I am not 
at home.”’ 

‘You have put me off so several times.’ .Do 
not be. angry; my dear husband, this disorder is 
little credit -to.either ofus. Is it healthy, is it 
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agreeable to live in such a kennel? Is it proper 
to bring any person in here? And I am sure 
you like a clean room. How pleasant it will be 
for you when your library is thoroughly aired 
and purified by the sweet breath of spring!” 

“Listen—I have an idea. Since Arist has set 
his mind upon it—let us drive to the Deister. In 
the meanwhile, let them flourish their brooms 
and suds.” 

‘Dear, good man! Go with him then, and 
enjoy yourself as much as you can; I will attend 
to. everything here.” 

“No, wife; that was not my meaning. I should 
lose half the pleasure—without thee I do not stir 
a step.” 

“Cannot the clerk take care that no one 
touches the papers, and attend to the removal 
and replacing of the books? Is your presence 
absolutely necessary for this?” 





“No, child: ‘but Madam Simon, I desire that 
you will accompany us, if you please.” 

‘*Dear husband!” 

“Once for all—one good turn deserves an- 
other; and as I have consented to the turning 
up of my room, you must go with me to. the 
Deister.” 

“Well, well, dear husband, thy wishes are 
commands for me. I will make preparations 
immediately.” 

We drove to the Deister.. As we entered the 
carriage, Herr Simon warmly pressed my hand, 
and whispered— 

“T owe this pleasure to you; my wife was 
much opposed to it, but she knows how to obey.” 

Why cannot every sociable wife conduct her 
husband to the Deister as often as she desires? 

They embraced each other affectionately, and I 
stole through the back door and down the steps. 





THE ANGE 


LS’ CALL. 





BY MRS. 


SMITH. 





We have come from the starry shore, 
Far beyond the sea, 
To bear thee hence, where grief no more 
Will thy portion be; 
Haste, haste, why delay 
@hou poor trembling child of clay? 
Plume thy wing, and soar away 
Far beyond the sky. 


There is sadness on thy pallid brow, 
And tears are on thy cheek, 
They fall for those who slumber now 
In death’s oblivious sleep; 
Haste, then, no longer stay, 
They have passed from earth away— 
’Mid the shining realms of day 
They will welcome thee! 


We have seen their foreheads beam 
With a light divine! 

As they wandered by the flowery streams 
Of that happy clime; 

They were with a shining band, 
Pilgrims from earth’s barren land; 





Harps of gold were in their hand, 
And crowns upon their brows. 


And they smiling, to us said: 
“Call the weary home! 
Gently lay each aching head 
*Neath the marble stone ;” 
Haste, then—linger not! 
Thine hath been a weary lot— 
Earthly care is soon forgot 
In our happy home. 


We have seen earth’s fairest flowers 
Wither in their prime: 

In our home the vernal bowers 
Know no blight of time! 

Haste! haste, and upward soar 
To the bright, the starry shore: 

Nought can grieve thy spirit more 
When thy rest is won. 


Thus the angels sang their lay 
To a dying saint: 
While they sang life’s fleeting ray 
Grew more weak and faint. 
Close, close the rayless eye: 
Gently with that fainting sigh , 
Thou hast passed to rest on high, 
Far beyond the tomb! 





THE HARVEST FIELD. 


Wuewn the hot Summer rages on the plains, 
And the ripe grain grows yellow in the sun, 
The busy farmer drives afield his wains, ° 
For lo! the gladsome harvest has begun. 


See, in long rows, the reapers graceful bend, 


While others, following, bind the fallen grain! 


Ah! let us praise kind Heaven that thus doth send 


Seed-time and harvest, sunshine glad and. rain. ~ 








THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY: 





BY OLIFTON MAY. 





THERE is a peculiar charm about the reminis- 
éences of the oldentime. Every one will tell you 
‘how the bosom swells with struggling thoughts 
too big for utterance, when for the first time he 
_ trod the streets of Athens or Rome, and the re- 
collections of its better days came over him. The 
iyy;govered ruins around him are re-animated 
with the spirits of the mighty dead. From out 
the slumbering chaos before him a living image 
of the lifeless past starts up. The forum again 
rises in-its stately proportions, and shakes off 
the dust of ages beneath which it has so long 
lain entombed; and so, as each scene in the vast 
panorama of the mystic past rolls by us, in ima- 
gination we people it with the moving forms of 
departed ones, who once walked amid those fqun- 
tains, or traversed those lofty colonnades. The 
winds which sweep through the groves of the 
academy, seem to bear upon their wings the 
inspired teachings of Pluto; and as we wander 
through the ruins of the Senate House, every 
stone, with hidden mouth, seems babbling its 
*‘ettu Brute.” 

But to him who digs earnestly in the glittering 
mines of literature, there is no scene that calls 
up feelings of such bitter disappointment and re- 
gret as that of the destruction of the celebrated 
library at Alexandria. Wander with me along 
the course of time, back to the days whenit stood 
a shining monument of art, untouched by the 
hand of desolation. Blot from the records of 
earth the fifteen centuries that have intervened, 
and let us look upon it as it was. It stood upon 
a gentle eminence in the midst of that beautiful 
city, surrounded by all the wealth and grandeur 
for which Alexandria was so celebrated. From 
amidst the magnificent edifices by which it was 
encomposed, ittowered aloft superior to them all. 
It was constructed of dazzlingly white marble 
from the isle of Paros, and on every side of it 
stood a triple row of massive pillars of the most 
elaborate workmanship. Each marble column 
was surmounted by a fluted capital, which, in 
every touch of the chisel, displayed the efforts of 
a master hand. Descriptions of these elaborated 
capitals have come down to us in the writings of 
the ancients, glowing with all the tropes and 
metaphors of rhetoric. You ascend to the broad 


entrance by a flight of marble steps almost in- 
» numerable; and above upon a broad tablet over- 
arching the entrance were inscribed these simple 





words, ‘‘medicamenta mentis”—the medicine of 
the mind, a motto worthy so noble a structure. 

Standing beneath it and glancing upward, one is’ 
oppressed with a feeling of the vastness of the 

structure, and to make the circuit of it was a 

most laborious task. 

Thus did the temple of Jupiter Serapis appear 
to the eye of the beholder from without—but let 
us enter—and we will be struck with a spectacle 
which far eclipses the exterior for resplendency 
of lustre. Gaze round the serapion. Behold upon 
its shelves lie the accumulated love of ages. 
Huge files of manuscript hang upon its walls. 
Look upon those old time-worn parchments that 
are clustered around you, and which appear so 
worthless—they are the very gems of thought— 
the priceless jewels of knowledge. Here you are 
surrounded by the living, breathing thoughts of 
the voiceless dead—the fragments of deathless 
minds. Here you can hold converse with the 
gifted spirts of all former time, and amid the 
stillness of the temple converse with giant mind. 
Pause as you enter, and behold by whom you are 
surrounded. Yonder, leaning over the table of 
stone, you recognize the scholar poring Ser some 
old manuscript. Watch well the expression of his 
pallid cheek. As he reads behold how thoughts 
flitting through his mind ‘stamp their image on 
his face. Unmindful of what is passing around 
him, he pores over the volume without even lift- 
ing his eyes. Now see the self-approving smile 
overspread his countenance, but as he reads on 
mark how it changes to bitter disappointment. 
Creep noiselessly behind him and catch the title of 
the work. Ah! well can I excuse his abstracted- 
ness, for I perceive that the volume he reads 
treats of Alchemy. The philosoper’s stone daz- 
zles his vision while it eludes his grasp, and the 
elixar of life beckons him on. He is lost amid 
the rosy dreams and golden visions of the beau- 
tiful, but seductive science in which he is revel- 
ling. 

While you are yet watching the scholar, a 
figure wrapt in a long, flowing mantle, sweeps 
by you with noiseless steps. Approaching one 
of the shelves, he takes from it a scroll, and 
as he unrolls it you perceive that it is covered 
with cabalistic figures and hieroglyphic symbols. 
Leaning against one of the pillars that support 
the lofty architrave, his mind is soon absorbed 
by the mystery before him. By his dark robe 
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you divine that he is one of the priests of the 
temple, and has come to the library to search 
into.and understand something connected with 
the mysteries which it is his duty to perform 
when he ministers to Isis Osiris or Serapis, those 
monsters of Egyptian mythology. Having finished 
the perusal of the scroll, he rolls it up, and re- 
placing it, he steals out as noiselessly as when he 
entered. 

‘ Around you, you behold the representatives of 
eyery class and every clime. From all parts of 
the world they come to the temple to glean from 
its shelves the information which they require. 
Hither comes the astrologer to.consult the elders 
of his profession—the physician to gain informa- 
tion with respect to the origin of disease—the 
artisan to consult the masters of science—the Jew 
to catch some faint foreshadow of the appear- 
ance of the long-expected Messiah—the Chris- 
tian to draw consolation for a wounded spirit 
and a broken heart from the mild teachings of 
the meek and lowly Jesus—the Pagan to search 
out the meaning which underlies the mysterious 
formality of their image worship. Hither flock 
all—the wise and the ignorant, the rich and the 
poor, and each with a purpose as different as the 
pursuits of the human mind. 

These, and such as these were the scenes that 
were daily enacted within the temple of Jupiter 
Serapis, at Alexandria, before the bafbarian had 
trod her streets, or the fanatic had set foot upon 
her shores. But in the very midst of her gran- 
deur the fell destroyer came upon her, and razed 
her fair temples and her magnificent buildings 
with the ground. This was a dark day for litera- 
ture, when a treasure so rich and enclosed in so 
noble a casket was lost foreyer. Well may we 
mourn, for on that day were lost works which the 
loftiest intellects of modern times have never been 
able to replace. From specimens which have come 
down to us, snatched from the burnings with 
which these all-conquering barbarians enwrapt 
the civilized world, we are warranted in the sup- 
position that many more were destroyed, proba- 

‘bly infinitely superior to anything that has been 
saved. Let us glance at the picture. Behold 
the fair proportioned temple on the night before 
its destruction. In the midst of that part of 


the city called Bruction, which was the abode 
of royalty, it rose gracefully overlooking the 
edifices around. The inhabitants are hurrying 
to and fro within the walls of the city. Theo- 








dosius the Great, the scourge of literature, at 
the head of a band of fanatical Christians, has 
stormed and taken the city, and is marching with 
featful strides toward Bruction and the Serapion. 
As the shades of evening descend upon the city, 
look ye! what a blended throng surround the 
beautiful structure. Theodosius has uttered his 
barbarous mandate that the temples and palaces 
of Alexandria shall be burnt, and the prepara- 
tions are being made to put it in practice. 
Seized with affright lest the library which he so 
dearly prized should be destroyed, Pheleponus, 
the grammarian, begs the Caliph Omar to inter- 
pose his feeble authority to save the temple, but 
Omar silences his entreaties by the:cold, stoical 
answer. ‘If these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the book of God they are useless and need 
not be preserved, if they disagree they are per- 
nicious and ought to be destroyed.” How dif- 
ferent from the mild teachings of Christianity, 
and how degrading is a system of ignorant fana- 
ticism which professes to be based upon the pure 
religion of the Bible. The besiegers receive the 
answer of the caliph with a shout of savage 
satisfaction, and soon the blazing torch is applied 
to the piles of faggots clustered round the temple. 
At length the entrance is forced, and the crowd 
rush in. Then commences the work of devasta- 
tion. The ruthless invaders cast the precious 
manuscripts into the street, where they are torn 
to atoms by the mob. Those who had rushed 
in, after having kindled the flames within the 
temple, return to the street, and in an instant 
the whole interior is wrapt in a sheet of flame— 
upon the exterior the faggots piled high around 
the temple shoot up their forked fiames; and 
within and without the whole fair fabric is covered 
with a mantle of fire. Her lofty ceilings of such 
exquisite workmanship, and such costly material 
become food for the devouring element, and her 
rich mosaic floors are laid open in wide fissures 
by the intensity of the fire. At last the heat 
becomes so powerful that the massive marble roof 
uplifts, and falls down with a crash outrivalling 
the loudest thunder, and burying and crushing 
beneath its ruins thousands of the multitude 
below. Thus fell the glory of Alexandria—the 
pride of Egypt. After the burnings had ceased, 
nothing was left of that once magnificent struc- 
ture save its blackened falls and its broken 
columns—a mournful picture of beauty in deso- 
lation and ruins. 








THE GIPSIES’ FEAST. 


Unver the greenwood tree, 
Feasting so joyously, 
Careless and free! 





Thrall to no man are we, 
Nor can we ever be, 
Careless and free! 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


Mars. Srepuens in Evrorse.—Since the publication 
of our May number, Mrs. Stephens, our co-editor, has 
sailed for Europe. She went in the steamship Herr- 
mann, which left New York on. the seventeenth of 
April, and, before this time, is no doubt on English 
ground. Her absence will not interfere with her 
labors in this magazine, “Julia Warren” will still 
be continued, from month to month, until finished; 
while other articles from her pen will occasionally 
also be published. She contemplates, should the 
fatigues of the journey not be too great, sending us 
a series of letters, descriptive of the old castles, the 
parks, the social life of England, and other matters 
interesting to our readers. If her health continues, 
she will visit, not only the usually travelled portions 
of the continent, but Constantinople, Spain, and other 
countries out of the ordinary track of tourists: and 
from these places, in that event, will send us fami- 
liar letters, descriptive of the ladies of Andalusia, 
of Granada the fallen, of the harem and its inhabi- 
tants. No female traveller has, perhaps, ever visited 
Europe from this country more competent to judge 
correctly and describe graphically the customs, the 
antiquities, the scenery, and other points of interest 
of the Old World. Her correspondence will be a vast 
acquisition to our pages, and will, we feel assured, 
increase our already large circle of readers. 

Her departure was, in one sense,atriumph. Gifts, 
from all quarters, were lavished on her by her friends, 
and many an eye was wet ag the Herrmann moved 
down the bay. Perhaps it is not a breach of confi- 
dence to say that, of all her presents, she most valued 
one received from that noble and estimable woman, 
whom every female in the land should love, Mrs. 
Lydia H. Sigourney; for it was the gold lead-pencil, 
which, for more than ten years, the honored poetess 
had worn around her neck. What exquisite taste, 
what delicate tenderness in such a gift! On the 
day Mrs. Stephens sailed, her state-room was almost 
filed with bouquets, the rarest and costliest that 
could be procured, some from individuals to whom 
she was known only by her writings. It must have 
been a sweet reflection to her to find herself, not 
only admired for her genius, but loved for her noble 
heart and for the steadfastness with which she has 
always adhered, in her compositions, to the cause of 
virtue. One of her old friends, herself a writer of 
reputation, has sent us the following poem on her 
departure. 


ON THE DEPARTURE OF MRS, ANN §&. 
STEPHENS FOR EUROPE. 


BY MRS. 8. M. CLARKE. 


Farewell to thee, gifted one! America’s daughter! 

God speed thy good bark o’er the light flashing water! 
God speed thee, God bless thee, on sea and on shore, 
And safely return thee to thy-dear home once more! 


Bright lands of the East entwine your green bay, 


For the pride of Columbia will pass by your way; 
A ‘queen in her own right, by nature’s law high— 
Oh, royal’s the glance of her true poet’s eye. ; 


Fling ye open, wide open, the portals of time, 

Let her view your old heroes and statesmen sublime, 
The elect of their race, who first gloriously trod 
The soil dedicated to liberty’s God. 


She will read from their marble the prophecy deep, 
Tyrants vainly invoke their seal’d lips to keep— . 
“That land where the martyrs of freedom have bled 
Will be free !—not in vain was their holy blood shed.” 


Reveal ye, reveal ye, bright lands of the sun, 

Your legends of old to our fair gifted one; 

Enrich her with spoils of your unwritten lore, 

As she walks, for the first, on your time-honored shore. 


Receive her, receive her with loving hearts too! 
Her true woman’s heart claims the tribute of you, 
And ye will be blessed in your loving, the day, 
Our sweet friend and sister passes your way. 


Farewell to thee, gifted one! America’s daughter! 

God speed thy good bark o’er the light flashing water! 
God speed thee, God bless thee, on sea and on shore, 
And safely return thee to thy dear home once more. 


Our readers will unite with us, we know, in wish- 
ing Mrs. 8. a pleasant tour. Her letters may be ex- 
pected by the time the August number is issued, 
perhaps in season even for the July one. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Noble Deeds of Woman; or, Examples of Female 
Courage and Virtue. By Elizabeth Starling. 1 vol, 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Every woman in 
the land should possess a copy of this work. It isa 
noble tribute to the character of the sex, because a 
history of the great deeds of females in all ages: 
deeds of heroism, charity, love, endurance, loyalty, 
self-control, and gratitude. The author, herself a 
woman, well says in the preface :—“ The performance 
of the domestic obligations, which are more calcu- 
lated to court the esteem of the few than to excite 
the admiration of the many, is the natural province 
of the sex: but woman’s sphere of action is not, at 
all times, to be so circumscribed: her integrity, for- 
titude, courage, and presence of mind, may frequently 
be called forth by adventitious circumstances. In 
extraordinary times, as are those in which we live, 
she may be placed in situations of difficulty, if not 
danger: let her then prepare herself to encounter 
them, by studying the examples now presented for 
her contemplation.” The volume is an elegant duo- 
decimo of nearly five hundred pages, prettily bound, 
and embellished with a fine engraving representing 





‘ mother rescuing her child from an eagle’s nest. 
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Memoirs of the House of Orleans. By W. Cooke 
Taylor, L. L. D. 2vole. Philada: A. Hart.—Really 
one of the most interesting books of the season, andy 
published in a style of such unusual élegance, that 
we recommend our lady readers to add it to their 
boudoir table immediately. The two volumes con- 
tain a complete history of the House of Orleans, from 
the time of its founder, in the reign of Louis XIV., 
to the flight of Louis Philippe in February, 1848. 
While the narrative is entirely veracious, and em- 


Life of Jenny Lind. By G. G. Foster. 1 vol. New 
York: Dewitt & Davenport.—The expected arrival 
of Jenny Lind in thig country has whetted public 
curigsity respecting her to an extraordinary degree; 
and to gratify this natural feeling Messrs. Dewitt & 
Davenport have issued a biography of her, the fullest 
we have yet seen, in a neat octavo volume of sixty- 
four pages, which they sell for twelve and a half 
cents. The cover of the book is adorned with a like- 
ness of the “Nightingale,” which, judging from a 


braces all the great historical facts of the period * daguerreotype we have seen, is the most accurate yet 


of the memoirs, it is enlivened, in addition, with 
sketches and anecdotes which render it far more 
fascinating than ordinary histories. A far better 
book is it than even Miss Pardoe’s “Louis XIV.,” 
for, while quite as lively, it is made after a higher 
standard. The volumes are particularly rich in 
anecdotes of the time of the great king, and of the 
Regent Orleans, and are invaluable to any person 
who desires to obtain a correct notion of the era of 
le grand monarque. The book is handsomely embel- 
lished with well executed steel engravings. 


Cosmos. A sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt, translated 
by E. C. Otte. 2 vols, New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—Occasionally we find a book tossed up from 
the sea of literature, which seems to contain con- 
densed in its own pages a whole library of general 
knowledge. Cosmos is one of these rare and noble 
works: few things exist in the whole universe of 
which some little knowledge may not be gleaned 
from its pages. The peculiarities of nations—the } 
results of historical events—the growth of art—the 
oceanic discoveries—discoveries in the celestial } 
spaces: in short, a little of everything under the ' 
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heavens and upon the earth is descanted on here— } 
not drily, not enveloped in transcendental joy, but } 
in language that a child can understand: with con- ; 
sistency and arrangement that the most learned 
man must admire. These two volumes are indeed 


a library in themselves. 


Memoirs of the Count of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France. By Madame Campan. 2 vols. Philada: 
A, Hart.—Another bebutiful work, elegantly illus- 
trated with steel engravings. Madame Campan was 
first lady of the bed-chamber to the unfortunate wife 
of Louis XVL., and enjoyed unusual opportunities, 
therefore, to learn every dote and incident o: 
the Court. She has accordingly given us, in these 
volumes, one of the most readable books extant. 
No one can fully understand the character of Marie 
Antoinette, or comprehend the revolution of which 
she was a victim, without carefully perusing these 
volumes. 

The Fear of the World; or, Living for Ap- 
pearances. By the Brothers Mayhew. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A story of every day 
life, admirably told, and inculeating a most excellent 
moral. We do not know where we have seen the 
evils of extravagance, the heartlessness of fashiona- 
ble friends, and the folly of sacrificing solid comfort 





published in this country. 


Shakespeare IUustrated. Nos.14 and 15. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—This edition of the immor- 
tal bard is continued with unabated splendor. The 
fourteenth number, containing the “Wiptex’s Tale,” 
is embellished with an engraving of unusual elegance, 
a portrait of the fair Perdita, the heroine of the 
play. The public is under great obligations to Messrs. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. for this beautiful edition of 
Shakspeare, of which every family of taste should 
hasten to possess itself. 


An Easter Offering. By Frederika Bremer. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a volume of 
twenty-five pages, containing two sketches, “The 
Light House,” and “Life in the North,” translated 
from the Swedish of Frederika Bremer. “Life in 
the North,” according to Mrs. Howitt, contains the 
most lively and complete view of the literature and 
philosophy of Denmark that has ever appeared. The 
price of the book is but six cents, so everybody will 
buy it. 

The Maid of Orleans. By the author of “ White- 


friars.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
} The story of Joan of Are has formed the theme of 


more than one novel; but the present surpasses all 
former ones, we think, in the fidelity with which it 
} adheres to history. The author has evidently read 
Michelet, and with profit. "The love-story, connected 
with the main incidents, is pleasingly told. 

History of Cyrus the Great, By Jacob Abbot. 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—We have so 
frequently spoke of the series of histories, of which 
this forms one, and spoken of them in such strong 
terms, that it is only necessary now to say that the 
present volume is as beautiful and as well written 
as any of its predecessors. The engravings which 
} illustrate the story are very choice. , 

Zanoni. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothere.—This novel, which was 
out of print, is here re-printed, to match the other 
works of the “Cheap Library of Novels.” There are 
parts of “Zanoni”’ which Bulwer has never surpassed. 

Hume's History of England. Vole. II and III. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Here, for forty cents a 
volume, we have an edition of Hume, which, twenty, 
or even ten years ago, would have cost seven or eight 
dollars. 

The Young Prima Donna. By Mrs. Gray. 1 vol. 
: Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The demand for this popu- 








for empty show so graphically set forth. The volume } lar novel has proved so great, that a new edition of 


is unusually well printed, and spiritedly illustrated. 


it has just been issued, ina chéap form. ; 
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Poems by H. Ladd Speneer. 1 vol, Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co.—Mr. Spencer is, we believe, a 
native of Vermont. His poems, in various news- 
papers, have occasionally attracted our attention; 
and we are pleased, therefore, to see them collected 
into so elegant a volume. Many of the pieces have 
much merit. 


Milman’s Gibbons’ Rome. Vol. II and IIT. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—How this neat edition of 
Gibbon can be furnished at the price, sixty-two and 
a half cents per volume, is inexplicable to us! But 
so it is. And our advice is, for our readers to avail 
themselves of the chance, and purchase the series 
before the price is put up. 

The Mysteries of Three Cities: Boston, New York 
andy Philadelphia. By A. J. H. Duganne. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—Whatever Mr. Duganne 
writes is worth reading, and, therefore, though we 
have nut yet found leisure to peruse this book, we 
have no doubt it is of absorbing interest. 


The Daltons ; or, Three Roads in Life. By Charles 
Lever. No. I, New York: Harper & Brothers.—A 
new story by the author of “O’Malley” is always a 
welcome visitor to our table. There is a raciness in 
Lever that no other writer rivals, and which always 
will retain him the favorite of the public. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Fie. .—A Dress or Buive Founrarp Sin, the 
skirt of which is trimmed with three bias flounces, 
deeply scalloped. The corsage is made very low 
in the neck, with short sleeves, and over it is worn 
a spencer of fine, dotted muslin, made high and 
finished at the neck, down the front and around the 
waist by a ruffle. It is confined at the waist by a 
broad, blue sash. Pagoda sleeves, finished by a 
ruche of blue ribbon placed just above the rufile. 
Head-dress of black velvet bows and curled ends, 
which has been before described. Black velvet 
bands, with long ends around the wrists. If ladies 
knew how very becoming these bands are to the 
hand and arm, we think they would be more gene- 
rally adopted. 

Fie. u.—Dress or Pork Tissvuz.—The skirt has 
three bias flounces, which are scalloped and trim- 
med with fringe. Grecian corsage, made low. The 
sleeves with the corsage are trimmed to correspond 
with the skirt. A fine, French worked chemisette. 
Mantilla of black lace, not lined. Bonnet of white 
crape, trimmed with roses and foliage. 

GenzraL Remarks.—The very bright tints which 
have been so much worn, are now nearly out of 
favor. The spring silks, although looking fresh and 
airy, are of comparatively sober hues. The same 
may be said of the materials for summer wear—the 
figures are small, and the colors delicate and rich, 
but not bright. There is nothing new in the style 
of walking-dresses. The new belt ribbons are of 
the chene pattern. Chene silks, we understand, are 
to be very much worn next fall. We have no doubt 
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they will be gladly welcomed by those who remem. * - 
ber their beauty and service when fashionable some 
years ago. 2 

Dresses trimmed with a number of narrow flounces ~ 
should have a stiff muslin lining in the lower part of — 
the skirt: this supports the flounces and causes the 
dress to hang gracefully. 

A new style for under-sleeves, for dinner dress 
or demi-toilette, has just been introduced. These 
sleeves are open at the ends, like the sleeves of the 
~dress. They may be made of tulle or net, and are 
trimmed with a double or triple row of rich lace, 
Sleeves of this kind accord well with the present 
fashion of wearing bracelets. P 

Tke newest pocket-handkerchiefs are rounded at _ 
the corners, and have the edges scalloped. They are 
richly worked; but opaque patterns are now rather 
more prevalent than the light open-work designs. 2 
which have so long been in favor. The edges may 
be either simply finished with button-hole stitch, or 
trimmed with lace; for those worked in colors a 
variety of different tints is now employed on each - 
handkerchief. . 

In Bonnets there is as yet scarcely any change 
worthy of particular observation. The wide open 
front, allowing of extremely full under-trimmings, 
still continues fashionable. Some of the new bdn- 
nets are ornamented on the outside with small frills | 
of ribbon. These frills are disposed closely together, * 


and they may be composed either of gauze or silk 


ribbon, with a light open edge. Bonnets of fancy 
straw, of leghorn, of crinoline, and of French chip, © 
are in preparation for the approaching season. 
Flowers and lace will be much used in trimming; 
and the new bouquets intended for b ts are com- 
posed severally of eglantine, clematis, hyacinth, &c. 

The crape bonnets are exceedingly beautiful and 
becoming. Many of them are trimmed with an ex- 
ceedingly fine wreath, placed around the edge of the 
brim, on the inside, which obviates the necessity of 
the trimming which is usually worn next to the face. 
Others have the usual face trimming of tulle and 
flowers, which is extended entirely around the tep 
of the head, something in the manner of 4n infant’s 
cap. This is particularly becéming with the present 
style of bonnet, which exposes a good deal of the 
head. One of the prettiest bonnets of this kind was 
of white crape, with daisies and wild flowers for the 
outside trimming, and daisies embedded in tulle for 
the face trimming. A new style of French straw 
has just appeared, which is very elegant. The open 
work is dotted with chenille, of blue, pink, green, 
white, or Mazarene blue. The outside of the bonnet 
is trimmed with straw and wild flowers, and the 
inside with the trimming running around the face 
as we have just described. Straw bonnets, orna- 
mented with straw trimmings, are much adopted 
for the country, and in neglige walking costumes. 
Leghorns are worn, though not as fashionable as 
formerly. 





Nerrine.—The article on netting is unavoidably 





postponed to the next number. 








